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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

Don  t  Depend  on  Crutches 
If  You  Dont  Need  Them 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitetl  States  has  just 
declared  the  Portlaml,  Ore.,  itinerant  vendors  law- 
unconstitutional. 

Many  merchants  in  Portland  and  elsew-here,  doubt¬ 
less.  were  hopeful  that  the  Court  would  sustain  the 
ordinance. 

They  desired  to  have  some  protection  through 
municipal  or  state  laws  from  this  particular  type  of 
competition. 

^  e  are  sorrv  that  some  of  our  goo<l  friends  must 
be  disappointed. 

But  looked  at  in  a  broader  way,  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  against  the  ordi¬ 
nance. 

It  is  a  good  thing  because  legislation  can  never 
furnish  a  solution  for  any  problem  of  competition. 
***** 

Legislation  at  best  is  only  a  crutch  and  any  man 
who  uses  crutches  when  he  doesn't  need  them,  will 
lose  the  natural  use  of  his  legs. 

Crutches  are  alright  for  cripples,  hut  they  impede 
the  progress  of  healthy  men. 

The  demand  for  law's  to  protect  retail  merchants 
against  any  form  of  competition  is  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  infirmity,  of  inferiority  and  inability  to  com¬ 
pete. 

Competition  in  any  form  makes  us  strong. 

It  gives  us  practical  viewpoints. 

It  brings  confidence. 

It  prevents  decay. 

It  automatically  eliminates  the  unfit. 

Always  it  has  been  the  one  great  strength  of  our 
craft  that  there  has  been  unrestricted  competition  in 
retail  distribution. 


Any  man  who  has  an  idea  and  can  command  the 
necessary  capital  is  tree  to  embark  in  the  business  of 
distribution.  That  fact  completely  forbids  monopoly, 
price-fixing  and  other  unfair  devices  to  whicli  j-oiiie 
manufacturers  have  resorted. 

Distribution  touches  the  lives  of  all.  It  is  of  im¬ 
mense  importance.  It  must  un«lergo  changes  from 
time  to  time.  Those  changes  should  be  based  on 
the  result  of  experimentation.  We  shoidd  watch 
eagerly  the  results  of  current  experiments. 

***** 

House-to-hmise  canvassing  competition  is  annoving. 

Especially  when  canvassers  make  recklessly  untrue 
statements. 

No  established  store  can  go  on  making  untruthful 
statements  without  suffering.  The  statements  of  es¬ 
tablished  retailers  are  made  through  the  printed 
word  in  paid  a<lvertising  space,  or  are  uttered  bv 
responsible  employees  of  the  store  who  are  to  be 
found  at  any  time  in  their  fixed  departments.  The 
store  cannot  dodge  the  resjmnsibility  for  its  state¬ 
ments. 

The  canvasser  is  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

('anvassers  have  not  hesitated  to  employ  false  and 
contemptible  methods  in  making  sales. 

Large  concerns  which  employ  thousands  of  can¬ 
vassers.  themselves  have  not  l)een  above  the  practice 
of  making  untruthful  statements  in  their  advertising. 

Some  of  them  have  offered  merchandise  to  consum¬ 
ers  ’‘at  mill  prices.” 

This  is  an  absolute  falsehood.  No  manufacturer,  or 
anyone  else,  can  sell  merchandise  in  small  lots  to 
consumers  at  mill  prices. 

“Mill  prices”  can  mean  only  one  thing;  the  price 
at  which  the  mill  can  ordinarily  sell  and  as  mills 
ordinarily  sell  to  jobbers  or  retailers  or  some  one 
who  must  sell  again,  mill  prices  must  be  substantially 
less  than  consumer  prices. 

The  manufacturer  who  sells  direct  to  the  public, 
whether  by  mail  or  by  house-to-house  canvassing  has 
an  additional  overhead  which  the  mill  does  not  have. 

The  manufacturer  selling  to  the  public  must  as¬ 
sume  the  expense  of  distribution  and  evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  show  that  the  manufacturer  who  sells  by 
the  house-to-house  canvassing  method  is  adding  a 
cost  of  distribution  which  is  at  least  as  great,  and 
often  greater  than  the  cost  of  distribution  through 
established  stores. 

The  canvasser's  merchandise  is  proof  that  it  is  not 
sold  at  “mill  prices”. 

Dishonesty  of  statement  in  business  should  he  dis¬ 
couraged  wherever  it  occurs.  In  most  states,  there 
are  laws  which  forbid  dishonest  advertising. 

W  here  local  merchants  have  proof  that  house-to- 
house  canvassers,  peddlers,  hawkers,  itinerant  ven¬ 
dors,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  are  making 
false  statements  w'ith  regard  to  the  price  or  quality 
of  the  merchandise  they  offer,  or  are  making  state¬ 
ments  that  are  unfair  to  local  stores,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  stop  such  misrepresentation. 

*  «  »  »  * 

Merchants  should  not  expect  the  courts  to  enact 
laws,  however,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  of 
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the  local  community  a  sort  of  private  trade  preserve 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  established  stores. 

Tliat  sort  of  thing  won’t  go. 

tine  never  gets  very  far  by  any  effort  to  put  a 
coiiipftitor  out  of  business.  All  effort  should  be 
pointed  tonurd  putting  one's  self  more  effectively  and 
conipb‘tely  in  business. 

« 

Canvassers  succeed  in  selling  the  consumer,  not 
because  their  merchandise  is  better;  not  because  it 
more  nearly  reflects  the  consumers’  wants;  not  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  distribution  by  that  method  is 
lower;  not  because  the  price  is  more  attractive, — 

— but  because  these  house-to-house  canvassers  are 
on  the  job  every  busines  day,  and  because  they  have 
develope*!  an  excellent  quality  of  salesmanship. 

The  retailer  carrying  many  lines  of  merchandise 
can  not  feature  them  all  each  day. 

It  is  as  though  his  wares  were  on  a  revolving  plat¬ 
form.  Today,  one  sort  of  merchandise  is  brought  to 
the  public’s  attention,  and  not  until  a  complete  rev¬ 
olution  is  made,  are  these  goods  again  featured. 

The  rest  of  the  time  the  store  is  holding  the  mer¬ 
chandise  subject  to  the  consumer’s  demand. 

The  «‘anvasser  is  interested  in  one  line  every  day 
and  he’s  pushing  that  line  constantly. 

The  most  effective  form  of  competition  for  house- 
to-house  canvassing  is  to  keep  the  particular  line 
handled  by  the  canvassers  continuously  before  the 
public. 

If  hosiery  is  the  line  with  which  canvassers  are  hav¬ 
ing  most  success,  the  retail  stores  should  go  to  any 
length  to  keep  the  hosiery  department  constantly  in 
the  consumer's  mind. 

If  the  house-to-house  canvasser  can  sell  Mrs.  Jones 
four  or  five  pairs  of  silk  hose  in  a  box.  the  established 
stores  in  lier  eoniinunity  can  «lo  the  same  thing. 

•  *  *  •  * 

Don't  depend  upon  laws  to  make  up  for  your  own 
lack  of  initiative. 

(Canvassers  sell  so  much  hosiery  because  retail 
stores  do  not  sell  enough  hosiery.  Unfortunately, 
many  merchants  believe  the  other  way  about;  that 
they  do  not  sell  enough  hosiery  because  canvassers 
sell  so  much. 

Don't  ask  for  laws  to  protect  you  from  competition. 

Don't  forget  that  when  business  men  go  to  law¬ 
making  bodies  to  ask  the  enactment  of  laws  to  serve 
their  particular  interests,  they  are  establishing  a 
dangerous  j»recedent. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  the  law-makers  will  stop 
where  you  want  them  to  stop. 

If  the  law-makers  are  asked  to  enact  laws  to  give 
you  exclusive  rights  to  the  trade  in  v'our  community, 
it  is  a  fair  and  inevitable  corollary  that  those  who 
make  the  laws  will  go  further.  It  will  appear  logical 
to  them  to  say,  “If  these  merchants  are  to  make  a 
private  preserve  out  of  the  community  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  and  poachers  from  the  outside  are  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  or  punished  for  their  activities,  then  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  eomnmnity,  the  law  should  fix  the  retailers’ 
margin  of  profit.” 


Don't  depend  upon  the  law  to  protect  you  from 
any  form  of  competition. 

Get  up  and  hustle  for  the  business  and  you  will 
get  it. 


IV atvh  Out  jar  the  Price-Fixinp'  Hill 

While  on  the  subject  of  laws,  we  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  neat  little  bill  which  is  going  to 
come  up  in  the  next  session  of  (Congress. 

This  is  another  bill  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
competition. 

In  this  case,  it  is  for  the  benetit  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  the  advertising  agencies  and  the  liig  magazines 
of  national  circulation. 

This  bill  for  years  has  been  backed  by  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  maintained  a  costly  lobby  for  the 
|nirpose  of  advancing  this  type  of  legislation. 

The  American  Fair  Trade  League,  as  it  is  called, 
exists  for  only  one  purpose  and  that  is  to  put  over 
in  the  National  Congress  a  price-fixing  bill  which 
will  enable  manufacturers  of  branded  articles  to 
tell  the  retailer  exactly  at  what  price  he  must  sell 
his  merchandise. 

The  American  Fair  Trade  League  during  the  years 
that  it  has  been  supported  hy  the  manufacturers,  has 
been  very  adroit  in  its  efforts  to  make  retailers  believe 
that  price-fixing  legislation  is  good  for  the  retailer. 

Such  legislation  has  been  represented  as  a  measure 
to  protect  the  retailer  from  competition  because 
under  it,  if  the  bill  were  enacted,  the  manufacturer 
would  have  the  right  to  say  to  all  retailers,  “T'ou 
must  sell  at  this  one  fixed  price.” 

And  fome  retailers  have  fallen  for  that  without 
ever  realizing  how  completely  such  legislation  would 
make  the  retail  store  a  mere  distributing  agency  for 
the  manufacturer. 

One  of  the  magazines  of  national  circulation  which 
exists  largely'  on  the  advertising  of  manufacturers, 
not  long  since  carried  a  series  of  advertising  editor¬ 
ials  in  which  it  was  plainly  stated  that  the  retail 
stores  today  are  nothing  but  “depots  of  deliverv  for 
the  manufacturers.”  The  man  who  wrote  those  edi¬ 
torials  also  said  that  every  sale  is  made  not  in  the 
store  but  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  magazine. 

Let  us  be  thankful,  first,  that  this  condition  does 
not  actually  exist  as  yet.  and  that  this  indiscreet 
mouthpiece  of  the  backers  of  price-fixing  legislation 
warned  us  in  time. 

Whether  your  store  is  large  or  small,  you  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  taking  pride  in  it.  It  is  something  that  you 
have  built  by  sound  business  methods.  It  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  public  and  that  confidence  is  ex¬ 
pressed  to  you  day  after  day  by  the  people  who  come 
to  the  store  to  do  business  w'ith  you.  Your  store  is 
not  a  “depot  of  delivery”  for  the  manufacturers  of 
branded  articles.  It  is  your  business  and  you  have 
by  years  of  patient  effort  developed  the  ability  to  be 
the  purchasing  agent  for  the  public. 

It  is  your  function  to  go  into  the  markets  and 
purchase  for  your  public  the  things  which  your  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  you  the  public  will  want.  You 
are  the  public's  agents  and  not  the  manufacturer’s 
agent. 
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Everj'thing  indicates  that  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League  is  preparing  for  “the  big  push”  in  the  hope 
of  getting  favorable  action  on  price-fixing  legislation 
in  the  coining  session  of  Congress. 

You  should  take  a  sincere  and  personal  interest 
in  the  fight  that  will  take  place  because  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  committed  by  refer¬ 
endum  vote  of  its  members  to  opposing  legislation  of 
this  type. 

We  believe  we  can  beat  the  bill  if  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  United  States  will  stand  with  us.  If 
retail  merchants  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
carefully  into  the  matter,  they  would  let  nothing  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  effort  to  defeat  this  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion  because  it  will  give  the  manufacturer  a  complete 
stranglehold  on  the  retailer. 

«  »  *  *  « 

W'e  have  no  animus  against  the  manufacturers. 
Our  Association  has  devoted  years  of  patient  work 
and  has  expended  considerable  money  in  the  effort 
to  build  up  better  trade  relations  between  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  retailer.  We  plan  to  continue  work 
along  that  line. 

W  e  are  not  interested  in  any  attempt  to  present  the 
manufacturer  as  the  enemy  of  the  retailer  or  the 
enemy  of  the  consumer. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  oppose  national  adver¬ 
tising  by  manufacturers.  Each  retail  store  must  con¬ 
sider  for  itself  whether  it  desires  to  push  the  sale  of 
articles  branded  and  advertised  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  or  whether  it  prefers  to  build  up  lines  which  the 
store  itself  can  control. 

The  development  of  national  advertising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  distribution  of  manufacturers’  prod¬ 
ucts  was  inevitable  and  if  the  proper  basis  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  could  be  established  between  the  retail  distrihu- 
tor  and  the  manufacturers  of  such  products,  it  is  easy 
to  visualize  the  success  that  could  attend  the  efforts 
of  both  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  consumers’  in¬ 
terest. 

L’nfortunately  manufacturers  who  brand  their  arti¬ 
cles  and  advertise  them  nationally  sooner  or  later 
seem  to  get  to  the  point  where  they  regard  the  re¬ 
tailer  as  merely  a  “depot  of  delivery”  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

With  this  shrinking  conception  of  the  function  of 
the  retailer,  there  comes  inevitably  the  attempt  to 
whittle  something  from  the  retailers’  margin  for  ex¬ 
pense  and  profit. 

^  *  «  »  #  # 

The  whole  idea  of  an  unvarying  universal  price  on 
any  commodity  is  uneconomic. 


We  know  that  the  cost  of  raw  materials  fluctuates 
almost  daily  and  there  are  wide  variances  in  the  cost 
of  the  labor  content  in  commodities.  Prices  should 
fluctuate  with  the  cost  of  production  and  with  the 
relationship  betw'en  supply  and  demand. 

When  the  manufacturer  has  advertised  a  standard 
price  for  an  article  for  a  long  time,  he  is  reluctant 
to  change  that  price  either  up  or  down.  In  seasons 
when  production  costs  are  low,  the  standard  price 
must  be  unfair  to  the  consumer.  In  seasons  when 
production  costs  are  high,  the  manufacturer  being 
loath  to  increase  the  price  of  the  article  falls  a  ready 
victim  to  the  temptation  to  cut  down  the  retailers’ 
margin. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  heen  done  in  the  past  without 
a  price  fixing  law.  With  price  fixing  legislation,  the 
retailer  would  be  absolutely  under  the  thumb  of  the 
manufacturer. 

That  is  not  a  comfortable  or  desirable  position  for 
the  retailer  to  occupy. 

Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
opposing  the  forthcoming  effort  to  secure  such  legis¬ 
lation. 

«  «  «  *  « 

It  is  ileeply  significant  that  during  the  last  nine 
years  practically  no  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  significance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  during  these  nine  years,  we  have 
had  a  rising  market  and  any  effort  by  manufacturers 
to  standardize  prices  on  a  rising  market  would  be 
suicidal. 

It  is  also  significant  that  now,  when  all  indications 
point  to  a  declining  market  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  strong  effort  is  jiromised  to  secure  the  price  fixing 
legislation.  Standard  prices  fixed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  declining  prices,  would,  of  course,  be 
a  splendid  thing  for  manufacturers  of  branded  arti¬ 
cles. 

Because  the  advertising  of  the  manufacturer  fre¬ 
quently  leads  the  consumer  to  pay  more  than  he 
need  pay  to  secure  unidentified  articles  of  exactly 
comparable  quality. 

We  strongly  doubt  that  Congress  will  give  manu¬ 
facturers  a  law  to  fix  prices  on  a  declining  market. 

But  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  the  retailer’s 
freedom. 

W  atch  the  price-fixing  bill. 

We’ll  tell  you  more  about  it  presently. 


Managing  Director  to  Visit  Members 
on  Coast  After  Board  Meets 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will 
be  held  at  New  York  headquarters,  Thursday,  June 
4,  at  10  A.  M.  President  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  is  expected  to 
preside. 

The  Board  will  consider  a  number  of  matters 


of  importance  to  all  retail  merchants.  Lew  Hahn, 
Managing  Director,  has  delayed  his  contemplated 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  Board  meeting. 
He  will  leave  for  the  west  about  the  middle  of  June 
to  visit  member  stores  in  that  district  and  to  give 
personal  attention  to  furthering  Association  ser¬ 
vice  through  the  San  Francisco  office  established 
recently.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  will  appear  in  the  July  issue. 
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Portland  Ordinance  Declared  Unconstitntional 

Efforts  to  Curb  Peddlers  by  Local  Laws  Dealt  Death  Blow 
When  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Rules  in  Favor  of  Hosiery  (Concern 


Efforts  to  regulate  House  to  House  Can¬ 
vassing  by  means  of  local  ordinances  received 
their  hardest  blow  late  last  month  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  the  widely-heralded  “Portland  Ordi¬ 
nance.”  By  setting  aside  this  licensing  law,  the 
Supreme  Court  seems  to  have  disposed  automat¬ 
ically  of  similar  ordinances  which  have  been  set 
up  in  other  communities  throughout  the  country. 

Whatever  expectations  may  have  existed  that 
the  activities  of  direct  .selling  companies  might  be 
controlled  by  local  or  state  licensing  laws  appear 
to  have  been  dissipated  finally  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  The  case,  which  was  brought  by 
the  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills  against  the  City  of 
Portland,  had  been  adjudged  previously  by  the 
lower  Federal  Courts  in  favor  of  Portland.  The 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  upsets  the  rulings 
of  the  lower  courts. 

The  Courts’  Opinion 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  written  by 
Justice  McReynolds,  held  that  the  imposition  of  a 
license  and  bond  requirement  by  the  City  of  Port¬ 
land  in  the  State  of  Oregon  constitutes  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  interstate  commerce,  violative  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  Portland  ordinance  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  license  fee  ranging  from  $5  to  $10  per 
month  be  paid  by  all  solicitors  who  took  a  deposit 
with  the  placing  of  the  customer’s  order.  If  no 
deposit  were  taken,  the  license  was  not  required. 
This  distinction,  the  Court  said,  constituted  dis¬ 
crimination. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  this 
latter  feature  of  the  Portland  ordinance,  providing 
that  only  solicitors  accepting  deposits  be  licensed, 
was  the  one  particular  in  which  it  differed  most 
radically  from  other  ordinances  which  already  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  courts.  It  was  upon  this 
difference  that  many  business  men  believed  its 
salvation  rested.-  The  Supreme  Court  actually  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  paramount  objection. 

There  is  a  finality  to  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  cannot  be  questioned.  In  the  instance  of  the 
licensing  ordinances  directed  against  canvassers, 
the  present  decision  has  established  a  precedent 
upon  which  all  similar  cases  will  be  decided  in 
future. 

A  New  Situation 

Retail  merchants  should  be  glad  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  finally  has  been  settled  in  so  definite  a  manner. 
-\s  long  as  there  was  any  possibility  of  these  local 
laws  being  upheld  by  the  courts,  the  competition 
of  direct  selling  organizations  would  not  be  re¬ 
cognized  and  dealt  with  for  what  it  is.  A  very 
different  situation  now  exists.  The  Supreme  Court 


decision  has  given  canvassing  a  status  as  legitimate 
distribution.  As  such,  every  retailer  can  meet  it 
as  it  should  be  met — by  aggressive  competition. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the  arguments 
which  already  have  been  advanced  in  THE  BULLE¬ 
TIN  on  more  than  one  occasion  for  retail  mer¬ 
chants  to  get  behind  the  departments  in  their  stores 
with  which  canvassers  are  competing  and  to  bring 
them  up  to  so  high  a  standard  of  value  and  service 
that  the  consumer  will  see  for  herself  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  .buying  from  the  established  merchant.  The 
store  has  tremendous  advantages  and  plenty  of 
arguments  in  its  favor  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind.  Its  case  should  be  made  and  reiterated  con¬ 
stantly  if  the  extravagant  claims  of  peddlers  are 
to  be  combatted  successfully. 

Method  Very  Costly 

The  canvassing  method  of  distribution  is  believed 
by  all  straight-thinking  business  men  to  be  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most  expensive  means  of  getting 
merchandise  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  De¬ 
pendable  figures  on  their  costs  cannot  be  secured 
from  direct  selling  manufacturers,  but  the  com¬ 
missions  they  pay  are  known,  their  advertising  ex¬ 
penses  may  be  estimated  with  considerable  accur¬ 
acy  and  other  overhead  factors  in  the  business  are 
not  a  complete  secret.  Their  constantly  reiterated 
claims  that  their  method  is  the  most  economical  in 
existence  and  the  misleading  slogan  “direct  from 
mill  to  consumer”  have  impressed  the  consumer  so 
strongly  that  comparison  of  values  is  neglected.  It 
is  the  job  of  the  store  to  make  those  comparisons 
and  drive  them  into  consumers’  minds  until  they 
have  corrected  the  belief  which  has  been  cultivated 
by  the  canvassing  manufacturers. 

The  Direct  Selling  Association,  which  was  set  up 
by  the  canvassing  manufacturers  this  spring,  held 
its  first  convention  last  week.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  plans  for  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  members  were  discussed.  The  constitution  sug¬ 
gests  that  very  definite  efforts  will  be  put  forth 
to  cultivate  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  canvassing 
methods  and  all  attempts  to  pass  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances  inimical  to  their  business  will  be  fought  ag¬ 
gressively. 

The  total  sales  of  direct  selling  manufacturers, 
according  to  a  publicity  story  sent  out  recently 
from  Washington,  now  amount  to  about  $300,000,- 
000  annually.  If  this  figure  is  correct,  it  shows  that 
the  canvassers  are  making  competition  to  which 
retailers  must  give  serious  thought.  If  the  effort 
to  bring  this  business  back  into  retail  stores,  where 
we  think  it  belongs,  is  to  meet  with  success,  it  must 
have  as  its  backbone  whole-hearted,  aggressive 
selling  pressure  and  service  and  value  which  the 
public  will  recognize. 
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Volleys  of  Misinformation 

The  Department  Store  Is  Exposed  as  the  Octopus  Which  Is 
Devouring  All  Competitors  and  Crushing  the  Manufacturer 


An  article  highly  critical  of  the  department  store  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  recent  issue  of  “Commerce  and  Finance,”  a 
New  York  weekly  publication  which  circulates  prin¬ 
cipally  among  financial  and  manufacturing  interests. 
This  article,  “Volleys  of  Turnovers,”  was  signed  by 
one  Edwin  Dakin  who  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
“Commerce  and  Finance.”  His  knowledge  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  operation,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
has  been  derived  from  a  seven  months  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  advertising  department  of  a  large  New 
York  store  immediately  after  leaving  college  four 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Dakin’s  effort  called  for  a  reply.  The  Managing 
Director  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  submitted  a  reply  on  behalf  of  the  retailers  of 
the  country  to  which  “Commerce  and  Finance”  re¬ 
fused  publication.  Mr.  Hahn’s  refutation  of  the  Dakin 
article  is  presented  herewith  so  that  our  members 
may  be  informed  of  the  criticism  directed  against 
the  craft.  By  way  of  introduction,  the  main  points  of 
the  Dakin  article  are  outlined  below.  It  opened  as 
follows : 

“/  rvant  to  tell  you'’  said  a  textile  manujacturer,  “that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  distribution  of  profits  in 
business,  I  don’t  pretend  to  know  what  a  fair  profit  is. 
I  only  knotv  that  I  made  10  per  cent  last  year  on  my  work¬ 
ing  capital,  and  since  it  was  an  off  year,  thought  1  was 
lucky.  /  thought  so  until  I  came  across  the  returns  of 
some  of  the  large  department  stores.  Some  of  them  made 
20  per  cent.  Some  made  10  per  cent.  Some  made  over  ."lO 
per  cent. 

“Now  /  don’t  know  how  they  do  it.  I  don't  even  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  entitled  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I,  tvho  manufacture  a  basic  necessity,  am  more  important 
in  the  economic  scheme  of  things  than  is  the  man  or  insti¬ 
tution  who  merely  acts  as  the  distributor  of  the  goods  I 
manufacture.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there’s  going  to  be 
any  discrimination  in  alloting  the  economic  reward.  I 
ought  to  get  a  larger  proportionate  share  than  any  retmler. 
To  me  something  appears  mighty  unfair  about  a  system 
that  gives  the  lion’s  share  to  the  man  who  contributes  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  merely  takes  my  goods 
out  of  my  hands  and  passes  them  on  to  the  public.  But  as 
I  say,  again  I  don't  know.” 

The  “Commerce  and  Finance”  article  grants  the 
truth  of  all  these  conclusions  except  the  claim  that  the 
system  is  unfair.  A  very  brief  digest  of  the  more 
important  arguments  is  necessary  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  Mr.  Hahn's  reply. 


1 —  The  large  store  benefits  enormously  by  present  over 
production.  It  buys  in  a  highly  competitive  market 
and  sells  in  one  in  which  there  is  little  competition. 
Small  stores  cannot  compete  with  large  ones. 

2 —  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Inc.,  is  singled  out  as  a. store 
which,  because  of  a  cash  policy,  is  able  to  exploit 
manufacturers  through  cash  purchase  of  great 
quantities  of  “distress”  merchandise  at  very  low 
prices.  So  great  is  the  power  of  these  large  stores 
that  they  can  dictate  what  they  will  pay  for  merchan¬ 
dise  and  often  drive  manufacturers  into  bankruptcy. 

3 —  Large  stores  of  the  type  of  John  Wanamaker  arc 
held  up  as  giving’ a  character  of  service  utterly 
impossible  to  smaller  merchants  whose  best  appeal  i= 
said  to  he  i)ricc. 

A — This  appeal  is  also  futile  because  the  largest  stores 
dispense  both  service  and  merchandise  in  such  im¬ 
mense  <|uantities  that  they  can  undersell  any  .small 
competitor. 

5 —  A'o  well-managed  department  store  ever  sells  at  a  loss. 
The  inatiuiacturer  makes  all  the  concessions — it 
one  won't  another  will. 

6 —  .\  ready  to  wear  buyer  from  a  large  store  is  quoted 
at  length  regarding  his  methods,  when  he  wants 
price  concessions,  of  capitalizing  the  hopes  of 
manufacturers  for  his  regular  business.  He  tells 
how  he  maintains  his  own  markup  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturer  and  takes  a  high  profit  on 
“distress"  merchandise  to  compensate  for  small 
markups  which  are  forced  by  the  necessity  to 
“beat  last  year”  when  business  is  slack. 

7 —  The  department  store  is  developing  into  a  natural 
enemy  of  stable,  national  distribution  for  any  manu¬ 
facturer.  its  present  strength  having  been  built 
largely  on  the  individual  manufacturer’s  weak¬ 
nesses. 

8 —  The  average  manufacturer,  because  he  has  not 
adjusted  his  methods  to  those  of  the  department 
store,  is  holding  the  bag  created  by  hand-to-mouth 
buying  methods.  New  York  stores  can  buy  goods 
today,  receive  them  and  sell  them  within  a  W’eek. 
meanwhile  taking  discounts  and  operating  without 
any  working  capital. 

Mr.  Hahn's  answer  to  these  contentions  and  to 

many  others  of  less  serious  nature  which  distinguished 

this  article  appears  below.  We  want  our  members  to 

read  it  carefully  and  give  us  their  reactions. 


An  Unwarranted  Attack  on  Department  Stores  Is  Answered 

By  Lew  Hahn 


CONSIDERABLE  unfavorable  attention,  as  the 
editors  of  the  publication  naturally  must  have 
expected,  has  been  attracted  in  the  department 
store  field  to  the  article  entitled  “Volleys  of  Turn¬ 
overs,”  by  Edwin  Dakin,  in  the  April  29th  issue 
of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

There  is  one  refreshing  thing  about  this  article. 
It  is  found  in  the  number  of  times,  in  the  two  first 
paragraphs,  that  the  unnamed  textile  manufac¬ 
turer,  whose  remarks  apparently  set  Mr.  Dakin’s 
pen  a’working,  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  problem.  There  is  on  record.  I  be¬ 


lieve,  an  instance  in  which  a  public  speaker  rejoiced 
that  he  was  to  speak  on  a  subject  about  which  he 
knew'  nothing  because  he  “did  not  like  to  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  facts.”  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  any  textile  manufacturer  w'ith 
a  grievance  against  department  stores  w'ho  is  driv¬ 
en  to  confessing  four  or  five  times  in  two  brief 
paragraphs  that  he  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
the  subject  that  is  grieving  him  would  attempt  to 
inform  himself  before  seeking  an  audience. 

Since  Mr.  Dakin’s  article  so  frankly  admits  lack 
of  knowledge  at  the  outset,  it  may  be  taken  for 
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granted  that  in  at  least  so  far  as  the  plaint  of  the 
manufacturer  is  concerned,  it  is  opinion  and  not 
fact  that  is  expressed,  and  as  opinion  it  is  obvious 
from  the  outset  that  it  is  hostile  opinion  and  as 
such  serves  no  good  purpose. 

Vague  Charges 

The  unrevealed  manufacturer  is  responsible  for 
the  statement  that  some  of  the  department  stores 
have  made  twenty  per  cent,  some  forty  per  cent 
and  some  over  fifty  per  cent,  although  he  admits 
he  doesn’t  “know  how  they  do  it”  and  he  doesn’t 
“even  know  whether  or  not  they  are  entitled  to  it.” 
There  is  something  appealingly  naive  in  such  an 
admission  of  complete  ignorance  which  at  the  same 
time  sets  up  the  thought  that  possibly  the  stores 
are  not  entitled  to  whatever  profits  they  have  made. 
One  might  with  almost  as  much  logic  attack  the 
character  of  any  man  against  whom  he  had  a 
grudge  merely  by  saying  “I  don’t  know'  anything 
about  it.  I  don’t  know'  that  Jones  is  a  thief.  I  don’t 
even  know'  if  he  pays  his  bills  regularly.” 

But  waving  that  aside,  let  us  get  dow'n  to  the 
question  of  the  profits  named  by  the  manufacturer. 
In  speaking  of  tw^enty,  forty  or  even  fifty  per  cent 
he  is,  of  course,  speaking  of  profit  on  investment, 
and  in  the  business  of  retail  distribution  profits 
should  not  be  figured  that  way,  because  the  amount 
of  a  retailer’s  investment  affords  absolutely  no  in¬ 
dex  to  the  service  he  gives  his  community.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  retailer  sells  only 
service.  His  is  the  business  of  distributing  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  the  factory.  He  takes 
commodities  from  w'here  they  are  produced  and 
places  them  before  consumers  who  require  those 
things,  so  that  they  may  be  available  at  the  place 
and  the  time  and  in  the  quantities  required  and  at 
prices  which  will  appear  reasonable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  Basis  of  Profit 

If  you  figure  the  retailer’s  profit  on  the  basis 
of  investment  you  naturally  come  to  the  point  of 
determining  that  two  stores  with  the  same  amount 
of  invested  capital  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
return.  This  is  not  true  because  one  store  will 
serve  a  much  larger  number  of  consumers,  or  will 
serve  the  same-  consumers  more  times,  than  an¬ 
other  w'ith  the  same  invested  capital.  Let  us  as¬ 
sume  for  example  that  A.  and  B.  engage  in  the 
dry  goods  business  and  each  invests  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  They  open  on  opposite  corners  and  are  in 
direct  competition.  A.,  w'e  will  assume,  is  a  man 
who  thoroughly  know's  the  business,  who  is  ener¬ 
getic,  full  of  ideas,  and  knows  the  value  to  place 
upon  service.  B.  has  an  incomplete  knowledge  of 
the  business,  is  inclined  to  take  it  easy,  has  little 
energy  and  few'  ideas  by  means  of  which  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  business.  At  the  end  of  the  year.  B.  may 
have  made  tw'o  turnovers.  A.  may  have  made  six. 
As  a  result,  A.’s  merchandise  stocks  are  kept  up  to 
date.  His  goods  are  fresh  and  interesting.  B.’s, 
because  they  linger  in  the  store,  are  not  so  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  public.  A.,  in  order  to  induce  rapidity 


of  turnover,  shades  his  prices.  He  is  content  to 
take  less  profit  on  each  turnover  and  finds  he  can 
afford  to  do  so  because  he  is  getting  turnover. 
A.’s  volume  for  the  year  has  been  approximately 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  B.’s  has 
been,  let  us  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Surely  no  one  will  contend  that  A.  and  B. 
should  draw  the  same  amount  of  profit  from  their 
businesses  because  they  have  started  with  identi¬ 
cal  investments. 

The  only  fair  way  to  consider  retail  profits  is  in 
relation  to  volume,  because  volume  indicates  the 
extent  of  the  service  rendered  to  consumers,  and 
profits  on  that  basis  indicate  exactly  the  number 
of  cents  the  retailer  has  retained  from  each  dollar 
spent  by  the  consumer.  On  this  basis  the  profits 
named  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  in  Mr.  Dakin’s 
article  as  ranging  from  four  to  five  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent  last  year  are  entirely  reasonable. 

The  Distributor  Serves 

Our  friend  the  textile  manufacturer,  as  he  w'an- 
ders  about  deploring  his  own  lack  of  knowledge,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  because  he  produces  goods 
he  is  worth  more  to  the  world  than  a  man  who 
“merely  distributes”  them,  and  he  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  distributor  “contributes  nothing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.”  It  is  a  temptation  to 
suggest  that  any  manufacturer  who  keeps  such  an 
antiquated  outlook  on  the  practical  economics  of 
present  day  life  and  business  probably  can  find  in 
himself  abundant  reasons  for  any  comparative 
lack  of  success  in  his  own  business.  Mr,  Dakin 
has  done  himself  and  his  article  a  huge  injustice 
by  presenting  in  his  introductory  paragraphs  this 
ghostlike  figure  w'hich  stalks  through  his  argu¬ 
ments,  hopelessly  wringing  its  hands  and  bemoan¬ 
ing  its  own  ignorance.  It  is  evident  that  much  of 
what  Mr.  Dakin  says  further  on  in  his  article  is 
based  upon  some  knowledge  of  retail  merchan¬ 
dising,  although  throughout,  the  article  is  a  strong 
testimonial  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  “a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  At  least 
this  may  be  said  for  the  manufacturer, — an  admiss¬ 
ion  of  ignorance  is  a  fine  starting  point  for  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  contention  that  retail  distributors  contrib¬ 
ute  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  is,  of 
course,  stupidly  ridiculous.  Our  friend,  the  mourn¬ 
ful  textile  manufacturer,  might  produce  goods  in 
his  mill,  until  his  bolts  of  accumulated  merchandise 
formed  a  pile  to  reach  the  clouds,  and  he  would 
have  performed  no  service  to  mankind  except 
through  the  employment  of  those  people  required 
to  operate  his  mill.  For  that  matter,  his  service 
even  to  these  could  be  of  only  limited  extent, 
because  w'ithout  distribution  their  wages  w’ould 
avail  them  nothing,  for  they  would  die  of  starva¬ 
tion.  All  the  goods  that  the  textile  manufacturer 
could  produce  w'ould  be  futile ;  indeed,  they  w'ould 
be  impossible,  if  it  were  not  for  the  function  per¬ 
formed  by  the  distributors  in  taking  the  merchan¬ 
dise  from  where  it  is  made  and  making  it  available 
to  those  w'ho  require  it. 
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Any  manufacturer  who  desires  to  place  himself 
more  completely  in  contact  and  in  harmony  with 
the  processes  of  life  about  him  must  first  disabuse 
himself  of  the  absurd  idea  that  retail  distribution 
is  a  non-productive  pursuit.  Distribution  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  production.  Without  distribution 
production  would  be  worse  than  useless.  It  would 
be  impossible.  The  shoe  factories  of  Brockton  or 
Lynn  might  work  three  shifts  a  day  producing 
shoes,  without  in  any  way  benefiting  those  who  need 
shoes  in  Chicago,  Dallas  or  Atlanta.  It  is  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  function  to  give  fulfillment  and  purpose  to 
all  the  processes  that  have  preceded  his. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
H.  G.  Wells,  after  his  return  from  Soviet  Russia, 
where  he  had  been  to  study  conditions,  supplied  a 
series  of  interesting  articles  which  were  syndicated 
by  the  London  Times.  After  telling  of  the  suffering 
and  the  disarticulation  of  industry  in  Russia,  Mr. 
Wells  made  the  statement  that  this  could  almost  en¬ 
tirely  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
had  destroyed  the  existing  system  of  distribution 
without  having  something  to  set  up  in  its  place, — 
and  yet  the  potentiality  of  production  in  Russia  still 
existed.  Labor,  machinery  and  some  raw  materials 
were  available  in  Russia,  but  without  distribution 
production  was  useless. 

Competition  Very  Keen 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Mr.  Dakin’s  article 
appears  a  remarkable  statement.  After,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  correctly  pointing  out  that  over-production 
following  the  war  expansion  has  proved  the  cause 
of  some  of  our  present  economic  ills,  Mr.  Dakin 
says  the  manufacturer  has  been  penalized  and  thcL 
department  store  benefited.  “It,”  he  says,  referring 
to  the  department  store,  “has  been  able  to  buy  its 
stocks  in  a  highly  competitive  market.  It  has  been 
able  to  sell  them  in  a  market  where  it  has  little 
competition.”  If  Mr.  Dakin  believes  that  and  knows 
how  the  trick  can  be  turned  he  has  a  future  await¬ 
ing  him  that  will  make  the  success  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  department  store  operator  seem  a  small 
thing.  There  is  probably  no  field  in  American  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  so  highly  competitive  as  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  and  any  over-production  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  tends  to  increase  the  competitive 
condition  for  the  manufacturer  seeking  a  market 
has  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  the  department 
store,  or  any  other  retailer,  seeking  a  consumers’ 
market. 

Mr.  Dakin  seems  somehow  to  have  assumed  that 
there  is  only  one  department  store  in  the  United 
States ;  that  it  is  backed  by  all  the  capital  of  the 
world  and  that  it  has  no  competition.  Surely  it 
would  seem  impossible  not  to  recognize  that  in  a 
city  like  New  York  where  there  are  some  thirty 
large  department  stores,  all  acutely  striving  each 
day  for  increased  volume  of  business,  all  have  prac¬ 
tically  ecpial  opportunities  to  purchase  distress  mer¬ 
chandise  and  all  must  offer  that  merchandise  to 
the  same  public  in  competition.  The  more  manufac¬ 
turers  have  found  themselves  over-produced,  the 


more  effort  they  have  made  to  find  outlets  for  their 
surplus  merchandise  and  the  more  they  have  been 
willing  to  listen  to  the  “mircale  men”  who  have 
come  forward  with  new  schemes  of  distribution 
claimed  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  public.  In  witness  of  this  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  house-to-house  canvassing  concerns  that 
are  operating  all  over  the  country,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  transacted  by  this 
means.  Over-production  has  presented  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  a  department  store  which  it  has  not  like¬ 
wise  presented  in  even  greater  degree  to  chain 
store  organizations. 

Mr.  Dakin’s  statement  “No  individual  retailer  in 
the  world  can  compete  on  the  same  basis  with  a 
department  store”  is  an  absurd  misstatement. 
There  are  thousands  of  small  individual  retailers 
all  over  the  United  States  who  are  in  active  compe¬ 
tition  with  department  stores  every  business  day 
in  the  week  and  who  manage  to  transact  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  increasing  volume  of  trade. 

Ability  of  Buyers 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
large  department  stores  in  New  York  approached 
me  with  the  problem  of  how  to  find  a  satisfactory 
buyer  for  one  of  his  departments.  During  the 
course  of  the  conversation  he  told  me  of  a  small 
store  which  is  located  practically  next  to  his  own 
great  department  store.  The  proprietor  of  this 
small  store  had  told  him  he  had  done  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  business  in  his 
line  the  preceding  year.  “This  little  fellow  doesn’t 
advertise.  He  has  a  very  small  shop,”  this  mer¬ 
chant  told  me,  “and  when  I  asked  him  how  he  did 
it  he  said,  T  am  doing  business  every  day  with  the 
people  that  you  turn  away.’  ” 

It  would  appear  as  though  Mr.  Dakin’s  article 
was  directed  largely  against  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ask  how’  Mr. 
Dakin,  or  anyone  else,  can  know  that  Macy’s  does 
not  employ  “more  efficient  buyers  than  other  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  city.”  Any  question  of  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  buyers  may  as  well  be 
waived.  There  have  been  innumerable  instances 
in  which  very  successful  buyers  for  one  depart¬ 
ment  store,  going  into  the  employ  of  another,  have 
failed  dismally.  In  modern  business,  especially 
large-scale  business,  the  responsibility  for  success 
or  failure  must  go  to  the  organization  rather  than 
to  the  individual.  If  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  are 
o])erating  successfully,  —  and  the  point  of  Mr. 
Dakin’s  article  seems  to  be  that  they  are  operating 
too  successfully, — then  we  must  credit  the  store 
with  having  an  effective  organization  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  its  business,  in  which  we  must  include  the 
assumption  of  efficient  buyers. 

Equal  Opportunities 

While  the  argument  that  Macy’s,  because  of  its 
cash  policy,  is  always  in  position  “to  pick  up  great 
masses  of  distress  merchandise  whenever  any  man- 
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ufacturer  in  the  country  need  money”  sounds  well, 

I  should  like  to  say  that  after  many  years  of  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  department  store  business  I  have 
never  known  of  a  great  department  store,  compar¬ 
able  to  Macy’s,  for  example,  which  has  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  ability  to  pay  cash  for  any  op¬ 
portune  purchase  of  merchandise  at  an  advantage. 
And  indeed,  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  article 
Mr.  Dakin  says:  “A  store  like  Macy’s,  selling  for 
cash,  can  actually  buy  merchandise,  sell  it  and  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  it  while  still  taking  a  ten-ten 
discount ;  this  means  operating  practically  with¬ 
out  any  working  capital  at  all.”  If  Macy’s  can  do 
this  other  stores  also  can  do  it,  regardless  of  the 
cash  policy.  Especially  would  this  be  true  if,  as  Mr. 
Dakin’s  article  assumes,  unusually  high  mark-ups 
are  placed  on  such  distress  merchandise.  Few  large 
stores  transact  as  thuch  as  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
business  on  the  charge  basis.  So  that  with  the 
unusually  liberal  mark-up  which  Mr.  Dakin  would 
lead  us  to  believe  such  merchandise  carries,  the 
cash  portion  of  the  sales  would  bring  in  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  goods.  This  is, 
of  course,  assuming  that  any  large  metropolitan 
department  store  might  face  difficulties  in  secur¬ 
ing  cash  with  which  to  make  opportune  purchases. 

Now  as  to  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  on  the  primary  market,  as  one  who 
is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  department  stores 
of  the  country  I  could  almost  find  myself  wishing 
that  this  statement  were  true.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  a  number  of  chain  stores  which,  in 
any  specified  commodity,  have  a  purchasing  power 
far  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the  largest 
department  store. 

How  Trade  is  Divided 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  examine 
figures  compiled  by  Dr.  Paul  Nystrom  showing  the 
volume  of  retail  trade  transacted  by  various  types 
of  retail  distributors : 

Total  Retail  Trade  in  the  U.S.,  $35  billions 

Department  store  sales  . 5^^  “  or  16% 

Chain  stores  . 3-6/10“  “  10% 

\Jfrs.  selling  direct  .  ^  “  “  1-7/10% 

Mail  Order  Houses  . 1^  “  “  4% 

Commissary  stores  . 1-3/10“  “  3-7/10% 

Department  stores,  still  quoting  Dr.  Nystrom’s 
statements,  during  the  last  10  years  have  doubled 
their  volume  of  sales.  Chain  stores  in  that  same 
time  have  quadrupled  their  volume  and  in  the  last 
five  years  have  doubled  it. 

Compare  the  above  with  Mr.  Dakin’s  statement 
“ — the  day  is  coming  when  the  department  store, 
or  kindred  organization,  will  be  practically  the 
only  outlet  for  many  manufactured  lines.” 

Department  Store  Justified 

For  such  strength  as  the  department  store  has 
gained  there  is,  of  course,  no  need  to  apologize. 
It  is  well  recognized  that  whoever  may  have  a  new 
idea  upon  which  a  system  of  distribution  may  be 


based  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  offer  it  to  the  public 
and  if  it  grows  and  waxes  strong  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  it  appeals  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  pubilc.  If  the  department  store  has  grown 
strong  and  is  growing  stronger  it  is  because  the 
department  store  understands  the  needs  of  the 
public  and  adjusts  itself  to  the  job  of  supplying 
those  needs  in  a  manner  and  at  a  cost  satisfactory 
to  the  public.  Therefore,  growing  strength  in  any 
system  of  distribution  should  call  forth  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  not  apology  from  those  responsible  for  it, 
and  yet  figures  do  not  bear  out  Mr.  Dakin’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  Goliath  against  whom  no  David  can  be 
raised. 

In  his  reference  to  the  service  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  supplied  by  the  John  Wanamaker  stores,  Mr. 
Dakin  is  not  quite  right  in  his  statement  that  this 
is  not  typical  of  the  general  run  of  department 
stores.  All  department  stores  are  operated  on  the 
same  general  principles  of  courteous  and  accommo¬ 
dating  service  as  those  which  Mr.  Dakin  remarks 
in  Wanamaker’s,  any  difference  in  degree  in  ex¬ 
ecution  resulting,  of  course,  from  differences  in  the 
size  of  stores  and  of  communities  to  which  they 
appeal.  Any  department  store  cheerfully  refunds 
purchase  money  if  merchandise  is  not  satisfactory. 
Many  stores  will  permit  time  payments.  Increasing 
numbers  are  introducing  household  budget  service. 
Modern  department  stores  have  quite  generally 
developed  beauty  of  surroundings  and  are  “delight¬ 
ed  to  have  you  linger.”  These  things  obviously 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  Mr.  Dakin,  in 
which  he  is  like  the  bulk  of  the  shopping  public 
who  have  given  their  approval  of  this  type  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  And  these  are  the  things  which  cost  and 
must  be  paid  for  but  they  have  their  inevitable 
effect  upon  the  quantities  of  merchandise  which 
can  be  sold  for  consumption.  Does  Mr.  Dakin  or 
his  lachrymose  textile  manufacturer  know  of  any 
manufacturer  who  turns  these  influences  out  in  his 
factory  and  ships  them  with  the  goods? 

The  Prosperity  Margin 

If  memory  serves  me  rightly  some  years  ago 
there  appeared  in  “Commerce  and  Finance”  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  our  good  friend  Mr.  Theodore  Price  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  very  interesting  chart  which  I  have 
always  remembered  because  it  has  consistently 
checked  with  experience.  That  chart  showed  a 
horizontal  line  representing  normal  times  as  100. 
Ten  per  cent  above  it  was  another  line  representing 
good  times  and  10  per  cent  below  the  normal  line 
was  a  third  line  representing  hard  times.  By  way 
of  explanation  Mr.  Price  pointed  out  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  20  per  cent  which  represented  the  spread 
between  good  times  and  hard  times  was  the  play 
covered  by  the  comparative  freedom  with  which 
people  bought  things  which  they  did  not  actually 
need  to  have. 

If  this  was  a  true  statement  as  I  believe  it  to 
have  been,  then  it  would  be  a  great  step  forward 
if  manufacturers  generally  would  recognize  that 
the  department  store  with  its  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  with  its  constant  and  effective  large-space 
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advertising,  with  its  up-to-the-niinute  merchandis¬ 
ing  policies,  with  all  the  service  that  it  gives,  with 
its  frequent  price  inducements  (even  if  and  when 
these  are  made  possible  by  price  concessions  wrung 
from  manufacturers  sometimes  unwillingly)  have  a 
tremendous  influence  in  bringing  consumers  to  pur¬ 
chase  especially  the  things  which  lay  in  the  20  per 
cent  area  referred  to  by  Mr.  Price  as  covering  the 
difference  between  good  times  and  bad  times. 

Stores  Take  Many  Losses 

There  are  many  assertions  in  Mr.  Dakin’s  article 
which  to  say  the  least  are  debatable  but  many  of 
these  must  be  passed  over  for  lack  of  space.  One 
statement,  however,  which  cannot  go  unanswered 
is  the  positive  declaration  “No  well  managed  de¬ 
partment  store  ever  sells  at  a  loss.’’  It  is  safe  to 
meet  this  with  a  direct  contradiction;  no  department 
store  exists  tvhich  does  not  sell  many  things  at  a  loss. 
Certain  goods  are  habitually  sold  at  a  loss  and,  con¬ 
tinuously,  in  every  department  store  there  are  lots 
of  merchandise  which  are  being  sold  to  the  public 
at  very  substantial  losses.  In  fact  when  merchan¬ 
dise  does  not  move  readily  it  is  marked  down  with¬ 
out  delay  and  the  price  is  reduced  again  and  again 
with  no  consideration  of  what  it  cost  until  a  price 
is  reached  at  which  the  public  will  buy  it.  Anyone 
at  all  familiar  with  the  facts  will  recognize  as 
ridiculous  the  statement  that  “no  well  managed 
department  store  ever  sells  at  a  loss.” 

The  buyer  who  discussed  so  interestingly  the 
merchandising  methods  of  his  house  told  of  buying 
“distress  merchandise”  at  an  unusually  low  price 
and  selling  it  with  an  abnormally  high  mark-up. 
That  sort  of  thing  doubtless  happens  frequently 
enough  to  justify  the  telling  but  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  if  one  manufacturer  is  in  the  market 
with  “distress  merchandise”  at  bargain  prices,  there 
are  likely  to  be  others  in  the  same  fi.x.  so  that  stores 
competing  with  that  which  was  fortunate  in  em¬ 
ploying  this  astute  buyer  inevitably  would  have  the 
same  sort  of  opportunities  and  even  though  most 
of  the  others  might  want  to  play  the  same  game, 
some  one  among  them  surely  would  see  the  chance 
to  undersell  competition,  and  the  market  would 
break.  Competition  ih  the  department  store  field 
is  probably  the  keenest  competition  in  the  world. 
The  stiff  requirements  of  the  merchandising  man¬ 
agement  of  which  his  buyer  friend  told  Mr.  Dakin 
are  at  once  the  proof  and  the  effect  of  this  compe¬ 
tition.  Why  did  the  buyer  have  to  beat  his  $20,000 
day?  Because  the  store  must  go  ahead  in  the  face 
of  competition.  How  could  the  buyer  beat  that 
$20,000  day  if  he  stood  pat  and  kept  prices  up? 
He  couldn’t  and  nothing  must  stand  in  the  way  of 
beating  that  day. 

Mutual  Benefit 

But,  Mr.  Dakin  says,  the  buyer  goes  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  says.  “I  have  a  big  day  to  beat — 
business  isn’t  very  good.  I  must  have  merchandise 
to  sell  at  a  price  that  will  stimulate  buying.  You’ll 
have  to  sell  me  some  for  less  than  regular  prices.” 


To  be  sure  he  does.  The  buyer  does  just  that, 
and  the  manufacturer  meets  his  request.  And  even 
while  the  manufacturer  is  moaning  about  what  the 
department  store  buyer  forced  him  to  do,  if  he 
would  stop  and  take  the  time  to  figure  it  out  on 
the  basis  of  experience  he’d  probably  be  moved  by 
honesty  to  admit  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him ;  that 
it  moved  merchandise  for  him  which  he  had  need 
ttt  move  even  though  he  didn’t  realize  the  need. 
The  department  store  is  close  to  the  public.  It 
can  observe  the  trend  of  demand.  It  quickly  per¬ 
ceives  the  slightest  slackening  off  in  consumer  pur¬ 
chases.  It  tries  to  stimulate  buying  and  goes  to 
the  manufacturer  and  says  what  in  effect  could  be 
translated  into  these  terms:  “Business  is  a  little 
slow.  We  feel  it  and  so  will  you  presently.  Let’s 
stimulate  it  and  move  some  merchandise.  You  get 
your  price  down  and  we’ll  do  the  same  thing  and 
we’ll  do  business.” 

Manufacturers  like  to  tell  of  the  way  they  let 
department  store  buyers  impose  on  them.  It  makes 
pleasant  conversation,  and  speaking  of  “turnover,” 
consider  the  turnover  to  an  anecdote  of  what  the 
buyer  for  Such  &  Co.’s  department  store  did  to  this 
poor  manufacturer.  After  a  few  weeks  of  circula¬ 
tion,  when  it  comes  back  in  such  a  form  that  the 
original  author  wouldn’t  recognize  it,  it  has  com¬ 
prehended  every  sin  in  the  trade  calendar  and  has 
included  every  buyer  of  every  line  of  merchandise 
in  the  United  States. 

Mi  hen  All  Is  Silence 

Buyers  are  a  clever  lot.  They’re  especially  clever 
when  they  are  telling  about  it,  but  they  don’t  tell 
Mr.  Dakin  about  the  purchases  they  make  on  which 
they  not  only  fail  to  get  the  department  store’s 
mark-up  but  on  which  they  lose  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  investment.  They  don’t  talk  that  over 
in  manufacturers’  salesrooms  or  anywhere — except 
in  the  store’s  own  merchandise  offices. 

It  is  a  peculiar  hallucination  of  buyers  that  they 
can  always  buy  lower  than  their  competitors  can. 
Manufacturers  are  always  ready  to  face  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  order  to  provide  merchandise  for  a  sales 
day  or  week,  but  a  good  thing  for  consumer,  re¬ 
tailer  and  manufacturer  to  remember  is  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  worth  just  about  what  it  will  sell  for. 
If  the  manufacturer  can  readily  get  more  money 
for  his  merchandise  he  is  not  likely  to  make  a  sacri¬ 
fice  for  any  particular  buyer,  although  it’s  good 
business  to  make  the  buyer  think  his  friendship  is 
so  strong  that  his  own  interests  are  as  nothing 
alongside  of  the  buyer’s  need. 

Tlie  Seller's  Market 

Unfortunately  for  the  idea  that  manufacturers 
habitually  sacrifice  their  profits  to  co-operate  w’ith 
the  department  store  buyer,  I  have  a  considerable 
file  of  correspondence  in  my  office,  a  monument  to 
those  post-war  days  when  Roger  Babson  said  to 
the  manufacturing  world.  “You  don’t  need  sales¬ 
men  ;  all  you  need  is  a  liar  with  an  order  book,” 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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H(^w  to  Economize  in  Markinji  Yonr  Merchandise 

Siircessfiil  Experience  Is  Behind  These  Suggestions  for 
Speetling  Up  Marking  Rooms  and  Cutting  Useless  Expense 
By  C.  F.  Zkllkr,  Traffic  Manager,  Rike-Kuniler  Co.,  Davtoii.  ()  . 


Economy  is  tlu*  keynote  to  all  phases  of  a 
successful  business,  and  the  marking  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  retail  stores  is  one  of  these  phases. 
There  is  more  to  the  marking  of  merchandising 
than  merely  putting  a  ticket  on  it,  and  attaching 
it  to  any  place  on  the  merchandise. 

The  first  step  is  to  standardize  all  marking  tick¬ 
ets.  Why  have  a  different  kind  of  ticket  for  every 
different  kind  of  merchandise?  .Xnalyze  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  see  hetw  many  kinds  of  it  can  be 
marked  with  the  same  kind  of  ticket. 

.Another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideraticui  in 
the  standardization  of  tickets  is  to  eliminate  hand¬ 
made  tickets,  and  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  hand 
attaching.  Out  at  the  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  there  appears  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  many 
buildings  the  following — “Put  no  man  at  a  task 
that  a  machine  can  perform.” 

The  Speed  Factor 

The  economy  of  the  ticket  is  also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Take  for  example  the  marking  of  hosiery; 
—you  receive  250  dozen  or  more  silk  hose  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternon,  and  they  are  to  go 
on  sale  at  8 :30  the  ne.xt  morning.  What  cpiantity  of 
this  merchandise  would  you  be  able  to  get  ready, 
if  you  made  your  tickets  by  machine  and  then  hand- 
attached  them  on  the  merchandise?  You  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  eight  or  ten  dozen  per  hour. 

Now  take  the  new  .Monarch  Pin-On  machine. 
Marking  your  merchandise  with  it,  you  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  thirty-five  to  forty  dozen  per  hour,  and 
the  ticket  will  be  firmly  attached,  eliminating  mis- 
mates. 

If  you  put  a  marker  to  marking,  say,  one  thous¬ 
and  tickets  by  hand,  she  is  liable  to  make  mistakes 
in  writing  out  the  ])rice.  but  by  machine  you  set 
your  type,  and  ])rnof  read  it,  and  then  there  is  no 
chance  for  a  mistake. 

Big  Possibilities 

Take  every  kind  of  merchandise  you  mark  and 
ask  yourself  the  question,  “What  is  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  ticket  I  can  use  on  this  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise?  Where  is  the  best  place  to  attach  it?  Should 
it  be  hand  made,  or  machine,  made  and  machine 
attached?” 

“Take  shoes  for  instance ;  why  can’t  a  gum 
ticket  and  machine  attached  one  be  used?”  While 
it  can’t  be  done  altogether,  you  can  machine  mark 
the  ticket.  They  will  have  to  be  hand  attached,  as 
a  machine  can’t  attach  gum  tickets. 

Take  ready-to-wear,  say  a  suit.  Why  hand  write 
the  ticket  when  you  can  use  a  Pittsburgh  price 
marker.  Model  No.  11?  Practically  all  ready-to- 


wear  tickets  are  stub  tickets.  Set  your  type,  stamp 
the  top  of  the  ticket,  then  the  bottom,  and  you  have 
a  better  looking  ticket  than  a  hand-made  ticket 
could  ever  be.  Besides,  hand-written  tickets  can 
easily  be  altered  or  replaced. 

"How  many  kinds  of  merchandise  can  be  marked 
with  a  three-line  gum  ticket?”  .All  right,  count 
them: — ribbons,  soap,  veilings  on  boards,  razors, 
perfumes,  pictures,  shoes,  slippers,  neckties,  rub- 
liers,  mirrors,  sponges,  men’s  and  women’s  garters, 
face  powder,  kid  gloves,  dress  shields,  picture 
frames,  canes,  jullow  cases,  china  and  glass  ware, 

>lf  clubs,  brooms,  collars,  and  many  others. 

Attaching  the  Ticket 

.Another  point  is,  what  is  the  best  part  of  the 
merchandise  to  attach  the  marking  ticket?  There 
are  several  factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting 
tbe  lc»cation  of  the  ticket,  for  examide:  — 

Ease  of  attaching. 

Ease  of  finding  ticket  by  sales  person. 

Likelihood  of  damage  to  merchandise. 

Ease  of  re-marking. 

Kind  of  ticket. 

Display — should  the  ticket  show  or  not? 

For  men's  shoes,  use  a  gum  ticket  with  the  in¬ 
formation  towards  the  toe,  placing  ticket  at  the 
base  of  heel  and  sede. 

For  men’s  silk  shirts,  use  a  string  ticket,  attached 
to  second  button. 

F(»r  men’s  union  suits,  use  a  pin  ticket,  and  at¬ 
tach  to  right  of  label  which  appears  on  the  garment. 

Pocket  knives,  chemical  pencil  on  the  blade. 

For  overalls,  use  a  i)in  ticket,  attached  to  right 
of  the  size  ticket  which  api)ears  on  the  garment. 

Silk  hose,  use  a  pin  ticket,  attached  to  top  of 
hose,  on  left  side,  next  to  the  seam,  through  three 
thicknesses  of  the  hose. 

The  recommendations  presented  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  can  be  used  to  a  great  advantage.  This 
does  not  show  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  but  it  will 
give  an  idea  how  merchandise  not  listed  can  be 
bandied  on  the  same  order  as  that  listed. 

Time  Tests 

The  marking  of  merchandise  should  be  placed 
on  a  production  basis.  Every  marker  should  be 
able  to  produce  by  machine  the  same  amount  of 
work.  Take  any  one  of  your  markers,  and  put  her 
at  marking,  say.  cotton  hose.  Time  her.  If  she 
produces  forty-two  dozen  per  hour,  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  of  the  markers  can’t  do  the  same. 

It  is  up  to  the  Receiving  and  Marking  Depart¬ 
ments  to  operate  economically,  and  have  a  quick 
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RECOMMENDED  METHODS  OF  MARKING  MERCHANDISE 

Articles  arranged  in  eight  groups,  according  to 
N.  R.  D.  C.  A.  standard  classification 


Hand  Machine  Machine 

Made  Made  Made  Production  o*  Merchandise 

~~  ;  ~  ;  ;  oer  Hour  Vt^  j  Attached  to 

Hand  Hand  Machine  ^  Used 

Attached  Attached  Attached 


Kind  of  Merchandise 


Blankets 

Doilies  . . 

Silk  on  bolts 
Towels,  linen 
Towels,  bath 
Veilings,  on  board 
Veilings 

Yard  goods  on  bolts 
Guimpes 

Laces  on  card  . 

Lawn,  white 
Linen,  table 
Neck  Ruchings 

Pillow  cases . 

Bed  Pillows 
Ribbons  . 


Gum-pin  Corner,  on  top 

Gum-pin  Corner,  near  edge 

String  Piece,  next  to  board 

Pin  Center,  at  edge 

Pin  Center,  at  edge 

Gum  Corner  of  board 

Pin  Corner 

String  Piece,  next  to  board 

Pin  Neck,  back 

Gum  Corner 

String  Next  to  board 

Pin  Corner 

Gum  Board  edge 

Gum  Mfr.  Label.right  hand 

Gum  Mfr.  Label,  corner 

Gum  On  end  bolt 


String  Strap 

String  Handle 
Gum  End  of  box 

String  Handle 

Gum  Ferrule 

String  Back 

String  Back 

String  Center  of  comb 

Gum  Side,  right  of  hand 

Gum  Bottom  box 

String 

Gum  Corner,  underneath 

Gum  Outside  of  box,  corner 

Str.Ch  Pen. 

Gum  Mfr.  label,  side 

Chem. Pencil  On  blade 

String  Near  clasp 

Gum  Bottle,  back 

Gum  In  bowl 

Gum-String  Strap,  inside 

Gum  Box,  bottom 

String  Ring 

Gum  Sponge 

Pin  Sponge 

String  Handle 

Gum  Cake  or  box 

Chem.Pencil  Bottom 

String  Handle 

String  Stem 

String  Handle 


B.  SmaU  Wares 

Beaded  Bags . 

Hair  Brushes . 

Tooth  Brushes,  box . 

Tooth  Brushes,  without  box 

Canes . . 

Clocks  . 

Alarm  Clocks . 

Combs  . , . 

Dress  Shields . 

Face  Powder . 

Forks  &  Plated  table  silver 

Handkerchiefs . 

Hot  water  bags . 

Ivory  . 

Knitting  cotton,  skeins . 

Pocket  Knives . 

Necklaces  . 

Perfumes . 

Pipes . . 

Pocket  Books  . 

Safety  Razors . 

Finger  Rings . 

Rubber  Sponges  . 

Other  Sponges . 

Scissors . 

Soap . . 

Tooth  powder,  tin  boxes . 

Umbrellas . 

Watches  . . 

Workbaskets . 


Neck,  back  by  size 

Inside,  near  size 

Back  of  cord  or  box 

Inside  band 

Neck,  back,  right  side 

Neck  band 

By  size 

Neck,  back 

Back  of  Neck 

First  button 

Right  sleeve 

Neck,  back,  right  side 

Neck,  back,  right  side 


C.  Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear 

Boys’  Blouses . 

Collars,  soft 

Garters,  Mens’ . 

Hats  &  Caps . 

Knit  Underwear,  Mens’ 

Neckties . 

Overalls . 

Pajamas  .  . 

Shirts,  negligee . 

Shirts,  silk  . . 

Suits . . 

Sweaters  . 

Union  Suits  . 


Pin 

Gum 

Gum 

Gum 

Pin 

Gum-pin 

Pin 

Pin 

Pin 

String 

Fold-over 

Pin 

Pin 
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Kind  of  Merchandise 


D.  W  ouien'8  &  Misses’  Wear 


Hand 

Attached 


Machine 

Made 

Hand 

Attached 


Machine 

Made 

Machine 

Attached 


Production 
per  Hour 


Aprons .  . 

Baby  Bibs,  rubber . 

Bathing  Suits . 

Brassieres,  cotton . 

Brassieres,  silk  . 

Coats  . 

Dressing  Gowns . 

Corsets . 

!  Dresses . 

House  Dresses  . 

Infant  Dresses . 

I  Fur  Coats . 

Garters 

Gloves,  kid . 

.  Gloves,  cotton . 

Gloves,  silk . 

Knit  Silk  Underwear 
Muslin  Underwear . 

I  Petticoats,  sateen 

Rubbers  . 

Shirtwaists . 

Stockings,  cotton 
[  Stockings,  silk,  lisle  top 
“  Stockings,  silk,  silk  top 

Suits  .  . 

Wraps  . 

E.  Shoes 

Shoes,  men’s . 

Shoes,  women’s 
Shoes,  children’s  . 

;i  Slippers  . 

Spats  . 


F.  Home  Furnishings 

Beds  . 

Brooms .  . 

Carpets . 

China . 

Lace  Curtains . 

Picture  Frames  . 

Furniture . 

Kettles,  aluminum . 

Kettles,  earthenware 

Lamp  Shades . 

Lamp  Stands  . 

Mattresses . 

Mirrors,  kitchen . 

Pictures . 

Rugs  _ . . 

Shades,  window . 

Stoves . . 

G.  Miscellaneous 

Cameras 

Dolls,  dressed  . 

Dolls,  undressed . 

Fountain  pens  . 

Napkins,  paper . 

Stationery,  social . 

Suit  cases . 

Trunks . 

Golf  Clubs  . 

Golf  Balls  — 

Books 


(Mf.Mark) 


Kind  of 
Ticket 
Used 


Pin 

Gum 

Pin 

Pin 

String 

String 

String 

String 

String 

String 

Pin 

String 

Gum 

Gum 

Pin 

Pin 

Pin 

Pin 

Pin 

Gum 

String.  Pin 
Pin 
Pin 
Pin 
String 
String 


Part  of  Merchandise 
Attached  to 


Neck,  back,  by  size 

Wrong  side,  left  corner 

Neck,  back 

Top,  front 

Strap,  shoulder 

Right  sleeve 

Right  sleeve 

Garter 

Right  sleeve 

Left  sleeve 

Neck,  back 

Right  sleeve 

Cord  or  box 

Inside  top,  by  size 

Top,  by  size 

Top,  by  size 

Neck,  back,  right  side 

Neck,  back 

Top,  as  folded 

Inside,  by  size 

Right  sleefre;  neck,  back 

Top,  left  side,  3  thicknesses 

Top,  left  side,  3  thicknesses 

Top,  left  side,  3  thicknesses 

Right  sleeve 

Right  sleeve 


Sole,  next  to  heel 
Sole,  next  to  heel 
Sole,  next  to  heel 
Sole,  next  to  heel 
Strap 


Right  hand  corner  post  or  back  | 
Handle  by  label 
Corner  j 

Bottom 

Corner,  open  end  i 

Glass 

Right  side  | 

Handle 

Bottom  center 
Wire  frame 
Base 

Right  corner 
Back,  corner 
Back,  right  corner 
Right  corner 
End 

Oven  handle 


Strap 

Dress,  hem 
Back 

Box,  right  corner 
I  Box,  right  corner 
i  Box,  corner 
Handle 
Handle 
Handle 
Ball  or  box 
Back 


BASEMENT 

Basement  merchandise  marked  same  as  corresponding  main  store  merchandise. 
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turn-over  in  marking  merchandise.  Take  each  kind 
of  merchandise  you  mark,  make  a  test  production, 
and  then  set  your  minimum. 

A  good  substitute  for  sponges  or  tissue  paper 
used  in  moistening  gum  tickets  is  a  Mason  pint 
jar.  Cut  two  slots  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
a])art  and  each  one  inch  long.  Take  a  piece  of  felt 
about  six  or  eight  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide 
and  place  in  these  slots,  using  as  a  wick. 

Profitable  Results 

The  following  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  can 
he  done  by  standardization  of  marking  tickets,  us¬ 
ing  production  records,  and  machine  attaching. 

In  1921  the  Receiving  and  Marking  Dejiartments 
were  checking  for  thirteen  departments  and  mark¬ 
ing  for  twenty-four,  out  of  about  eighty  depart¬ 
ments.  The  rest  of  the  dejiartments  marked  and 
checked  their  merchandise  themselves.  Each  year 
we  took  on  more  departments,  until,  in  1924,  we 
were  checking  and  marking  for  all  eighty. 

In  1921  we  marked  2,039.6.s0  ]>ieces  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  at  a  cost  per  piece  of  $.0093. 

In  1922  we  marked  -2.925.6.37  pieces,  each  at  a 
cost  of  $.0081. 

In  1923  we  marked  3.531.356  pieces,  each  at  a 
cost  of  $.0064. 

In  1924  we  marked  4.151,433  jneces.  each  at  a 
cost  of  $.0056. 

Here  are  the  average  number  of  em])loyees  we 
had : 


January  . .  1921,  18.0 
“  .  .1922,  23.0 

..1923,  16.0 
“  . .  1924,  16.0 


February .  .1921.  16.,5 
. .  1922.  20.0 
“  ..192.3.22.0 

“  ..1921.22.0 


March  ..1921,  18.0 

“  . .  1922,  25.0 

“  ..192.3.24.0 

“  ..1921,2.5.9 


In  1921  we  had  one  Monarch  Attaching  motor 
machine  and  one  gum  label  machine.  We  have  add¬ 
ed  to  this  till  at  present  we  have :  Three  Monarch 
Attaching,  motor  driven;  One  Monarch  Model  K 
Attaching,  motor  driven;  Three  Junior  Combina¬ 
tion.  motor  driven;  Two  Junior  Combination,  hand 
driven;  One  Pin-On.  motor  driven;  Four  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Price  Markers  No.  11. 

In  marking  of  merchandise,  the  proposition 
summed  up  is  just  this : 

.Standardize  marking  tickets. 

Purchase  the  right  marking  machines. 

Teach  your  markers  how  to  operate  the  ma¬ 
chines. 

Determine  what  kind  of  tickets  to  use.  and 

What  part  of  merchandise  to  attach  the  ticket 
to. 

Keep  production  records  of  merchandise;  how 
marked,  whether  by  hand  or  machine,  and,  if  hand 
marked,  why  was  it  not  machine  marked? 


Four  Subcommittees  Start  Work  ou  Organization  Studv 


^t'TIVITlES  of  the  four  Advisory  Subcommit¬ 
tees  for  the  Study  of  the  Fundamentals  of 
Retail  Organization  were  planned  at  a  meeting  held 
at  headfiuarters  on  June  1st.  The  committee  mem¬ 
bers  thoroughly  canvassed  the  methods  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  gathering  data  necessary  for  the  study 
and  centered  their  jdans  on  a  series  of  question¬ 
naires  and  a  system  of  i)ersonal  interviews  with 
store  owners  and  executives. 

The  questionnaires  are  to  be  divided  into  four 
types.  There  will  be  one  each  for  the  four  main 
activities  of  the  modern  retail  store,  namely  Mer¬ 
chandising,  Sales  Promotion,  Store  Management 
and  Contrcdling.  There  is  an  Advisory  SulKom- 
mittee  of  executives  in  each  of  these  activities  and 
the  task  of  compiling  the  questionnaires  and  co¬ 
ordinating  the  resulting  data  will  be  in  their  hands. 

A  most  effective  means  of  supplementing  the  in¬ 
formation  secured  through  <juestionnaires  will  be 
effected  by  personal  investigations  to  be  made  with 
the  assistance  of  a  number  of  students  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  These  personal  contacts  with  the  stores  and 
the  executives  responsible  for  their  administration 
will  produce  much  valuable  information  and  add 
materiallv  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  studv. 


The  ])lans  set  in  motion  at  this  meeting  mark 
the  real  beginning  of  the  Study  of  the  Fundament¬ 
als  of  Retail  Organization.  This  study — and  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  jdaced  ui)on  the  state¬ 
ment — is  of  great  and  far-reaching  im])ortance  to 
every  retailer  in  the  United  States.  Every  store 
large  enough  to  require  an  organization  with  re- 
s])onsible  executives  directing  it  is  aware  of  the 
crying  need  for  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practices  which  may  be  applied  successfully  and 
economically.  Hai)hazard  growth  and  experiment 
have  been  the  rule  in  the  past.  If  this  work  is 
successful,  the  merchant  will  liave  the  facts  he 
needs  to  guide  him. 

The  importance  of  the  work  that  the  committees 
have  undertaken  makes  it  im])erative  that  every 
member  of  the  Association  who  is  approached  for 
information  or  assistance  should  give  willingly  of 
1)oth  as  his  share  in  bringing  the  study  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  If  jwompt  and  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation  is  accorded  the  committees  and  the  Har¬ 
vard  men  who  will  represent  them,  the  collection  of 
the  required  data  will  be  greatly  expedited.  There 
is  no  intention  of  rushing  the  task  to  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  conclusion,  but  without  our  members’  help  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  complete  it  within  a 
reasonable  time. 
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Better  Control  by  the  Store  Manager’s  Offiee 

Some  Valuable  Suggestions  for  Efficient  Administration 
With  Emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  Personal  Supervision 

Atidress  by  Joskpii  D.  Nathan,  Gross,  Strauss  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


I'lW  Methods  for  Better  Control  Through  the 
Store  Manager’s  Office,  is  a  subject  vital  to  all 
store  managers,  because  it  means  new  styles  in 
management  —  new  styles  in  functioning  —  new 
styles  in  futhering  business — and  where  would  one 
find  greater  inspiration  than  in  the  sound,  homely 
policies  and  foundations,  laid  by  the  successful 
merchants  of  thirty,  forty,  or  more  years  ago? 

Their  methods  may  not  have  had  the  elaboration 
of  the  well  organized  stores  of  today,  but  if  many 
of  their  ideas  and  policies  were  carried  out  by  the 
present-day  merchants,  though  they  may  seem  old, 
they  would  be  of  extremely  great  value. 

1  must  present  the  subject  to  you  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  manager  of  a  store  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  in  the  group  of  really  large  ones.  Some  of 
the  tnethods  which  we  use  may  seem  decidedly 
not  new.  Quite  possibly  y’ou  could  profitably  adopt 
some  of  them  fcjr  your  own  use. 

More  Personal  Contacts 

The  most  important  thing,  to  me,  seems  to  be 
more  personal  contact  between  the  store  manager 
and  the  customers,  and  between  the  store  manager 
and  the  employee.  This  cannot  be  obtained  by  sit¬ 
ting  in  my  office,  so  I  spend  several  hours,  (espec¬ 
ially  the  busy  hours)  each  day  on  the  floor,  greet¬ 
ing  customers,  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  and 
through  them,  with  our  entire  public. 

Isn’t  the  store  manager  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  Inning  and  selling  end  of  a  business, 
with  a  great  leaning  toward  the  selling  end?  Isn’t 
it  his  duty  then,  to  further  the  store’s  business,  by 
constantly  improving  the  selling  organization? 
Aren’t  the  salesjiecjple  really  the  great  deciding 
factor  in  a  store’s  success  or  failure? 

In  our  store,  which  does  less  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lar  business,  the  responsibilities  of  the  store  mana¬ 
ger  probably  cover  a  field  of  more  varied  duties 
than  in  the  larger  stores  that  do  millions.  Conse¬ 
quently.  the  store  manager,  in  stores  of  our  size, 
has  before  him.  all  the  time,  the  ever  constant 
problem  of  creating  “New  Methods  for  Better  Con¬ 
trol” — which  really  means  new  methods  for  creat¬ 
ing  more  business  through  the  ])ersonnel. 

When  I  was  employed  in  larger  stores.  I  ob¬ 
served  many  opportunities  to  further  business,  lost 
through  the  distant  point  of  contact  between  the 
owners  or  store  managers  of  the  business,  and  their 
real  asset,  which  we  call  the  customer. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  successful  store 
is  constantly  trying  to  embody  the  ideas  of  its 
owners,  or  managers,  in  its  dealings  with  custo¬ 
mers,  and  embody  them,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  represent  the  owners’  ideas  as  near  first  hand 
as  possible.  This  seems  quite  difficult  in  a  larger 


store.  A'et  I  believe  that  here  a  great  opportunity 
awaits  the  owners,  or  store  managers,  to  further 
their  l)usiness  by  creating  this  “New  Old  Method” 
of  meeting  their  customers  more  often  in  their 
store. 

The  Effective  Alethod 

Now  that  I  am  store-managing  in  a  smaller  store, 
where  the  ])oint  of  contact  is  easier  between  the 
management  and  the  customer,  it  gives  me  an 
excellent  op])ortunity  to  constantly  improve  the 
store  control,  because  the  customers’  jiroblems  are 
met  first  hand,  we  see  our  mistakes  quicker,  and 
can  remedy  them  with  less  delay.  If  you  want  new 
methods  for  better  control,  get  yourself,  and  your 
executives,  out  into  your  store  more  hours  of  the 
day.  meet  your  customers  more  often.  They  like  to 
meet  the  owners  or  managers — they  feel  that  your 
store  is  their  store,  and  they  like  to  go  out  and  tell 
their  friends  that  “Mr.  Smith,  the  owner  at  Blank’s 
De])artment  Store,  showed  me  around  his  store  to¬ 
day.”  It’s  human  nature  to  want  to  be  noticed, 
and  es])ecially  is  this  true  of  your  customers.  A 
glad  “Good  Morning”  or  an  inquiry  as  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  customer’s  family,  go  a  long  way  to 
increasing  ])atronage,  and  creating  good  will. 

Then  I  believe  the  store  manager  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  have  a  great  moral  effect  on  the  salespeople, 
who,  when  they  see  the  executives  constantly 
around  the  store,  are  spurred  to  greater  efforts. 
It  may  be  old-fashioned  not  to  sit  at  a  glass-top 
desk  in  an  office  all  day.  but  I  know,  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  our  business,  that  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  r»f  sales  would  be  lost  were  we  not  on  the 
job  of  meeting  and  greeting  the  customers,  prompt¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  our  sales])eople.  and  thus  stim¬ 
ulating  tliem  to  more  productive  efforts. 

Keying  Up  Salespeojde 

When  a  salesperson  si)ends  time  with  a  customer, 
and  then  does  not  make  a  sale,  make  it  a  i)oint  to 
ask  her  what  the  trouble  was.  Make  the  sales- 
])erson  realize  what  she  has  failed  to  do.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  keep  salespeople  kev'ed  up  to  their 
jobs.  Knowing  that  they  will  have  to  account  for 
it  when  they  are  through,  they  will  display'  each 
time  their  best  selling  efforts.  Many  times  you  will 
find  that  sales  are  lost  because  the  effort  has  been 
sluggish  and  the  salesperson  indifferent  and  very 
often  the  sale  could  have  been  made,  had  earnest, 
sincere  effort  been  given. 

Instill  into  your  salespeople  the  idea  of  suggest¬ 
ive  selling  more  than  ever,  and  use  whatever  aids 
you  will  to  do  so.  With  times  less  booming,  there 
are  fewer  people  coming  into  your  store.  People, 
however,  have  almost  as  many  needs,  whether  the 
{Continued  on  page  -K)) 
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The  Operation  of  the  Retail  Inventory  Method 

A  Simple  Outline  of  the  Advantages  Stores  Can  Gain  from 
Its  Adoption  and  a  Description  of  Its  Salient  Features 

By  T.  L.  Bl.\NKE,  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Controllers’ 

Congress 


PERFECTION  of  the  Retail  Inventory  Method 
of  stock  control  and  its  general  introduction 
into  stores  is  an  outstanding  accomplishment 
of  which  the  Controllers’  Congress  has  every  right 
to  be  proud.  Despite  the  heavy  demands  made 


taxation  purposes  so  that  it  is  available  to  every 
retailer  throughout  the  country.  The  value  of  this 
method  of  inventorying  has  long  been  realized  by 
leaders  of  the  craft  and  is  rapidly  being  recognized 
by  stores  of  every  kind  and  size. 
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upon  them  by  their  regular  duties,  the  controllers 
have  devoted  their  experience  and  efforts  to  the 
completion  of  this  work  for  the  good  of  all  retail¬ 
ers. 

Through  the  unselfish  efforts  of  such  men  as 
Ernest  Katz,  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  and  Controller  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Controller  of  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  as  Chairman  of  the  Account¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  and  many  others, 
this  system  has  been  fully  developed.  The  United 
States  Treasury  Department  has  approved  it  for 


It  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  a  merchant  to 
have  a  simple  system  of  merchandise  stock  con¬ 
trol,  such  as  this,  which  will  protect  his  business 
profits  in  an  economical,  accurate  and  conservative 
manner — and  do  this  without  any  additional  cost, 
in  fact,  at  a  very  substantial  saving. 

Great  Savings 

That  the  system  is  practical  and  satisfactory  is 
no  longer  doubted  b\'  merchants  generally.  Almost 
without  exception,  it  is  being  used  today  by  the 
larger  department  stores,  dry  goods  and  specialty 
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hou.'Cs  everywhere.  It  has  never  l)een  discarded,  so 
far  as  numerous  inquiries  can  determine,  by  any 
store  in  which  it  was  properly  installed.  This  is 
really  a  very  remarkable  record. 

Lonpffellow  has  said  that,  “In  character,  in  man¬ 
ner.  and  in  all  things,  the  supreme  excellence  is 
simplicity.”  Simplicity  is  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  the  retail  system  is  built.  The  change  from 
the  cost  to  the  retail  method,  because  of  the  latter’s 


added  to  the  retail  inveutory  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ])eriod.  and  by  deducting  the  sales  and  mark- 
downs  at  retail,  the  inventory  at  the  close  of  the 
period  is  arrived  at.  All  physical  inventories  are 
taken  at  retail  only,  and  cost  marks  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  omitted  from  the  ])rice  tags  and  inventory 
sheets. 

The  very  expensive  task  of  coding  cost  prices, 
marking  them  on  the  price  tickets,  and  at  inventory 
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time  entering  them  on  the  inventory  sheets,  with 
the  necessity  of  then  decoding  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  price  marks,  quickly  and  accurately 
if  possible,  has  been  eliminated.  Not  only  does  it 
cost  time  and  money  to  do  this  work,  but  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  cost  figures  may  properly  be  ques- 
tic)ned  after  having  undergone  these  many  manipu¬ 
lations. 

With  the  elimination  of  this  work,  such  a  large 
store  as  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City, 
with  its  more  than  $56,000,000  sales  volume  takes 
its  inventory  in  a  few  hours  on  an  evening  after  the 
store  closes.  The  inventory  is  closed  on  Saturday 
night  and  by  Monday  morning  it  has  been  figured 
completely  and  the  analysis  by  departments  and 
age  of  merchandise,  with  the  summary,  made  out 
for  submission  to  the  head  of  the  firm. 


Simple  and  Sure 

The  system  is  accurate  because  its  accuracy  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  simple  process  of  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction  to  arrive  at  the  book  inventories,  and  not 


simplicity,  has  resulted  in  one  large  New  York 
City  store  reducing  expenses  more  than  a  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  A  mid-western  store  reports  its  sav¬ 
ings  at  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
many  other  stores  might  be  quoted  with  relative 
savings.  They  are  not  exceptions,  but  the  rule. 

The  Method 

Ordinarily,  when  we  think  of  “system,”  we  think 
of  an  increased  expense  account.  Why  should  the 
retail  method  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule? 
Simplicity  is  the  answer.  All  calculations  are  based 
upon  the  retail  figures. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  purchases  at  retail  are 


upon  guesses  or  opinions.  The  retail  selling  prices 
are  plainly  recorded  on  the  price  tickets  and  it 
merely  requires  the  copying  of  these  figures  on  the 
inventory  sheet.  Because  the  personal  factor,  which 
is  involved  in  determining  cost  valuations  when 
inventorying  under  the  old  method,  does  not  exist, 
one  store  may  compare  its  figures  with  other  stores 
and  determine  its  own  efficiency.  There  are  no 
guesses,  no  two  ways  of  pricing  the  merchandise. 
It  is  the  retail  price  marked  on  the  goods  that 
goes  on  the  inventory.  When  the  inventory  cost 
value  is  determined,  as  under  the  cost  method,  the 
buyer  may  be  either  over-optimistic  or  over-con¬ 
servative.  and  rarely  will  all  departments  be  eval- 
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uated  alike.  Inasmuch  as  the  merchandise  in  stock 
is  worth  only  a  certain  percentage  of  its  selling 
price,  it  should  be  so  valued  for  inventory  and  profit 
and  loss  purposes. 

Furthermore,  all  of  the  essential  figures  used  in 
making  the  various  calculations  tie  in  and  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  accounts  on  the  general  ledger.  In 
this  manner  the  general  books  maintain  control 
over  the  stock  investment,  purchases,  markups, 
markdowns,  inventory  shortages,  errors  in  account¬ 
ing  for  merchandise,  and  what  is  most  important 
of  all,  the  net  profit.  The  merchandise  placed  in 
stock  must  he  so  marked  that  it  will  cover  not  only 
the  losses  due  to  markdowns  and  inventory  short¬ 
ages,  operating  and  merchandise  costs,  but  a  fair 
net  profit  as  well. 

Quick  Results 

Without  being  able  to  determine  definitely  and 
at  desirable  periodic  intervals  what  these  items  are, 
it  is  imi)ossible  to  maintain  the  proper  control. 
Present  business  conditions  require  that  this  in¬ 
formation  be  compiled  weekly  in  the  larger  stores, 
and  at  least  monthly  in  the  smaller  establishments. 
Under  what  a  tremendous  handicap  stores  must 
operate  that  have  this  information  only  at  the  close 


added  at  cost  and  retail,  together  with  the  net 
transfers  of  merchandise  from  other  departments, 
additional  mark  ups,  and  transportation  charges, 
all  of  which  should  be  recorded  in  permanent  form, 
according  to  departments. 

The  Merchandise  Purchase  Journal  form  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  article  makes  provision  for  recording 
the  necessary  information  from  purchase  invoices, 
after  they  have  been  checked  as  to  receipt  of  mer- 
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of  the  fiscal  year,  and  then  only  in  part  and  inac¬ 
curately,  with  insufficient  details  for  proper  analy¬ 
sis.  May  it  not  be  likened  to  locking  the  stable  after 
the  horse  is  stolen,  as  it  is  too  late  at  the  close  of 
the  year  to  correct  the  causes  that  made  for  losses 
during  the  year. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  system  has  been  very 
definitely  outlined  by  rulings  and  regulations  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  and  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  in  its  Standard  Method  of  Accounting  for  Re¬ 
tail  Stores.  The  formula  shown  at  the  end  of  this 
article  illustrates  the  necessary  calculations  in¬ 
volved  for  its  operation,  and  conforms  with  the 
various  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Making  the  Change 

When  installing  the  retail  method,  the  opening 
inventory  for  each  department  must  be  taken  at 
both  cost  and  retail,  and  subsequent  purchases 


chandise,  prices,  terms, 
etc.  From  this  sheet 
postings  are  made  at  the 
end  of  each  month  to 
the  general  ledger  and 
the  Departmental  Gross 
Profit  books. 

The  provisions  of  the 
Treasury  Department 
regulations  covering  the 
operation  of  the  meth¬ 
od,  provide  that  accurate 
records  must  be  kept 
and  contemplates  that 
certain  records  shall  be 
kept  by  departments  in 
permanent  form  for  the 
inspection  of  internal  revenue  officers.  In  addition 
to  the  purchase  record  mentioned  above,  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  should  be  kept  of  the  accumulation 
of  all  departmental  purchases,  mark  downs,  sales, 
stock,  etc.  To  meet  this  requirement  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Gross  Profit  book,  and  the  forms  for  re¬ 
porting  Interdepartmental  Transfers  of  Merchan¬ 
dise,  Additional  Markups,  and  Changes  in  the  Retail 
Prices  are  also  illustrated. 

According  to  the  Commissioner’s  ruling  the  per¬ 
centage  of  purchase  markup  must  be  arrived  at  by 
dividing  the  total  markup,  which  is  defined  as  being 
the  difference  between: 

RETAIL".  Inventory  at  beginning  of  period 
Purchases  at  sales  price 
and 

COST :  Inventory  at  beginning  of  period 

Purchases  at  cost 
Transportation 
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by  the  total  (not  net)  re¬ 
tail  value.  In  other  words, 
markdowns  cannot  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  retail 
total,  and  the  jnirchases 
must  be  for  the  whole 
period  for  which  the  re¬ 
turn  is  being  made. 

It  also  means  that  the 
markup  i)ercentage  should 
not  be  caluculated  on  a 
month-to-month  basis, 
but  the  whole  year’s  pur¬ 
chases  are  to  be  added 
to  the  inventory  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Attention  should  also  l)e 
called  to  the  fact  that  percentages  of  markup 
must  be  arrived  at  by  de])artments.  To  properly 
record  this  information,  we  are  showing  the  De- 
])artmental  Gross  Profit  sheet,  on  which  is  sum¬ 
marized  the  required  information  for  comparative 
purposes  and  permanent  record. 

Transfers 

Transfers  of  merchandise  from  one  department 
to  another  should  be  entered  on  some  form  that 
can  be  used  as  a  permanent  record  for  future  ref¬ 
erence.  The  Retail  Transfer  Order  illustrated  in 
this  article  is  an  example  of  one  that  is  being  used 
in  many  of  the  stores.  The  cost  at  which  merchan¬ 
dise  is  transferred  is  not  necessarily  or  always  the 
original  cost  price,  but  is  usually  arrived  at  by  de¬ 
ducting  the  established  percentage  of  markup  of 
the  department  from  the  selling  price  at  which  the 
merchandise  is  transferred. 

Changes  in  the  original  retail  prices  at  which  the 
merchandise  is  marked  should  be  recorded  on  spe¬ 
cial  forms,  a  copy  of  which  is  shown  herewith,  also 
one  for  recording  additional  markups.  These  forms 
are  self-explanatory  as  to  their  uses.  Complete 
information  by  items  should  be  stated  for  increases 
in  the  original  price,  reference  being  made  to  the 
original  invoice,  if  possible,  and  the  reason  for  the 
increase  fully  explained.  All  revisions  of  prices 
must  be  approved  by  the  buyer  of  the  department 
and  the  merchandise  manager,  or  other  responsi¬ 
ble  official,  and  filed  for  future  reference.  The  entry 
must  be  made  on  the  departmental  purchase  books, 
or  set  up  in  the  accumulated  records  of  the  de])art- 
ment  on  the  De]>artment  Gross  Profit  record. 

MarkdowTis 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  regulations  provide  that 
the  same  forms  which  are  used  to  record  increases 
in  the  original  selling  prices  should  not  be  used 
for  reporting  markdowns,  or  markdown  cancella¬ 
tions.  Such  increases  in  retail  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  increases  in  retail  prices  taken  as  a  cor¬ 
rection  or  cancellation  of  a  markdown,  these  latter 
being  in  effect  offsets  of  prior  markdowns  and 
must  be  so  recorded. 

-Ml  goods  on  hand  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  retail  prices  marked  and  offered  to  the 


public,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  a  store  be 
allowed  to  depreciate  its  stock  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  therefore  not  permissable  to  deduct  any  ar¬ 
bitrary  ])ercentage  at  the  close  of  the  year  from 
the  physical  inventory  to  provide  for  depreciation. 
Inasmuch  as  the  gross  margin  of  merchandising 
profit  is  immediately  reduced  by  the  cost  value  of 
the  markdown  taken,  the  management  is  provided 
with  a  true  valuation  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  any 
time. 

Inventory  Shortages 

So  that  profits  will  not  be  overstated  for  any  one 
month  or  months  of  the  year,  it  is  desirable  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  reserve  account  by  setting  aside  a  certain 
percentage  of  each  month’s  sales,  say  two  per 
cent,  charging  this  amount  to  the  cost  of  sales  for 
the  month  and  crediting  a  reserve  account  for 
possible  inventory  losses.  At  the  time  of  taking 
the  physical  inventory  the  reserve  account  would 
be  applied  against  the  shortages  of  the  individual 
departments,  the  differences  adjusted  through  a 
charge  or  credit  to  cost  of  sales.  Nothing  can  be 
deducted  from  the  book  figures  at  the  time  the 
books  are  closed  for  the  fiscal  year  other  than  the 
actual  shortages  ascertained  on  the  date  of  such  a 
comparison,  though  inventories  need  not  be  taken 
in  all  departments  at  one  time  nor  as  of  the  date 
of  closing, 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  shortages  and  overages  should  be  made, 
with  special  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  room,  to  i)ricing  of  merchandise  and  retail¬ 
ing  of  invoices,  and  in  particular  to  the  reporting  of 
changes  in  the  retail  prices  of  merchandise. 

Let  Us  Help  You 

A  careful  study  of  the  retail  inventory  method 
will  prove  that  the  system  is  not  at  all  complicated 
in  operation,  but  it  must  be  understood  thoroughly 
by  those  placing  it  in  operation.  The  use  of  the 
system  will  not  be  recognized  by  the  Government 
unless  it  has  been  correctly  followed  throughout  the 
entire  fiscal  or  calendar  year  for  which  the  return 
is  made.  An  investigation  of  the  cases  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  system  has  shown  that  it  had  been 
installed  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  to 

{Continued  on  page  27) 
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Helping  Buyers  Plan  Effeetive  Sales  Promotion 

Advertising  Department  Should  Provide  Complete  Data  on 
Past  and  Present  Events  as  Basis  for  Each  Selling  Plan 

By  W.  T.  \\  HITE,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Rike-Kiiiiiler  Co.,  Dayton.  O. 


PLANNING  in  relation  to  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  is  not  many  years  old.  It  was  but 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  preparation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  principally  accomplished  by  tele¬ 
phoning  a  newspaper  representative  to  kindly  in¬ 
sert  a  thirty-inch  advertisement  to  tell  the  public 
the  store  was  ready  with  complete  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

As  department  stores  grew  and  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  the  store  developed,  the  store  owner  relin¬ 
quished  this  duty  and  department  heads  were  given 
the  responsibility  to  prepare  the  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing.  And  the  store’s  advertising  department  was  a 
reporting  station  with  no  creative  work  to  do. 
Lines  of  least  resistance  were  still  followed.  When 
the  inspiration  occurred  for  an  advertisement  in 
the  evening  paper  on  some  new  arrival  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  buyer  phoned  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  which  in  turn  phoned  the  newspapers. 

Better  Methods  Needed 

But  as  business  grew  larger,  competition  keener, 
departmental  management  problems  more  difficult, 
more  sales  promotion  planning  was  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  to  every  department  so  that  their  sales  quota 
would  be  reached  or  exceeded  every  month.  With 
this  rising  need  came  a  difficult  problem — that  of 
organizing  and  co-relating  the  planning  of  sales 
promotion.  This  directly  resolved  itself  into  or¬ 
ganizing  a  system  which  would  help  the  buyers 
plan. 

Generally  speaking  all  parts  of  publicity  work 
appear  difficult  and  complicated  to  buyers.  It  is 
hard  for  them  to  approach  the  problem  and  they 
most  always  consider  it  a  technical,  laborious  task. 

In  fact,  any  problem  is  rather  difficult  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  solve  unless  some  lines  of  contact  are 
suggested  and  encouraged. 

For  instance,  contrast  the  following  two  prob¬ 
lems  : 

(1)  Figure  out  how  much  it  would  cost  to  go 
to  New  York  on  your  next  buying  trip. 

(2)  Let  us  know  how  much  expense  will  be 
involved  in  your  next  trip  to  New  York. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem  you  should 
consider  the  purpose  of  the  trip,  the  most 
convenient  time  to  go,  the  possible  rail¬ 
road  schedule,  the  cost  of  railroad  fare  in 
detail,  the  length  of  the  visit  which  should 
be  determined  by  the  importance  of  the 
buying  and  the  amount  of  it  you  will 
have  to  do  and  your  possible  expense 
while  there. 

In  these  two  problems  you  can  readily  see  that 
one  turns  the  buyer’s  thought  to  solving  it  while 


the  other  definitely  guides  his  thought  as  to  how  it 
should  be  done. 

Making  a  Program 

The  former  system  of  sales  promotion  planning 
was  used  fairly  successfully,  although  it  was  con¬ 
siderably  like  the  first  problem  above — no  guid¬ 
ance  or  direction.  It  involved  the  sending  down 
to  him  a  Sales  Guide.  Appended  to  this  was  his 
sales  quota  by  days  and  the  outstanding  possibili¬ 
ties  of  sales  for  that  month. 

Through  personal  solicitation  and  conference 
meagre  plans  were  finally  secured  from  the  buyer 
and  then  co-related  with  other  departments  so  that 
the  month’s  program  was  evenly  distributed. 

However,  no  organized  assistance  was  given  the 
buyer  until  the  inception  of  the  following  plan.  It 
was  conceived  that  the  buyer  should  consider  the 
following  points  in  planning  his  sales  promotion 
for  every  month. 

1924  Newspaper  Ad-Clippings. 

Competitors  1924  Netvspaper  Ad-Clippings. 

Direct  Mail  Literature  1924. 

Call  Slip  Summaries. 

(This  year's  style  calls  and  both  years'  calls 
for  staples.) 

Comparison  Weaknesses. 

(Competitive  iveaknesses  in  stock  and  activi¬ 
ty  and  outstanding  tendencies  of  to-day.) 

Sales  Quota. 

(Daily  planned  sales  for  this  year.) 

With  this  outlay  of  facts  and  information  he 
could  secure  sufficient  information  of  last  year’s 
efforts,  last  year’s  weaknesses,  this  year’s  possibil¬ 
ities,  and  this  year’s  merchandise  trends.  Most 
every  possible  line  of  attack  to  the  planning  prob¬ 
lem  is  presented  to  him  in  this  manner. 

Advance  Preparation 

It  is  collected  and  bound  together  in  a  Sales 
Promotion  Helps  folder  and  distributed  to  every 
department  head  by  the  tenth  of  every  month  pre¬ 
ceding  the  month  for  which  he  is  planning.  He  is 
requested  to  make  out  his  plans  after  consideration 
of  these  problems  and  return  it  to  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Office  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  same 
month.  The  department  plans  as  a  whole  are  then 
combined  and  an  even  distribution  of  events  is 
then  made.  This  guarantees  to  the  store  that  there 
will  be  fresh  new  promotional  ideas  for  every  week 
and  every  day  of  every  month.  After  this  master 
program  is  developed  a  copy  of  each  departmental 
plan  is  returned  to  the  buyer  for  his  reminder  and 
follow  up.  It  includes  not  only  the  dates  for  his 
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ad\ crtisements  which  in  some  instances  includes 
space  allotments  but  includes  direct  mail  schedules 
and  possible  window  assignments  which  have  been 
worked  out  in  advance. 

t  i>pies  of  the  master  plans  are  then  sent  to  the 
advertising  manager,  display  manager,  merchan¬ 
dise  ul'fice,  com])arison  otfice,  personnel  and  training 
office  and  research  office  while  one  is  retained  for 
continual  check  and  development  in  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Office. 

Getting  Real  Results 

Definite  results  have  been  accomplished  in  ren¬ 
dering  this  service  to  the  department  heads.  Plans 
are  much  more  thorough  than  heretofore.  Too, 
the  department  head’s  interest  and  promptness  in 
developing  them  has  been  greatly  increased.  With 
such  information  available  many  departments  are 
now  using  it  for  help  in  their  buying.  It  is  possible 
that  a  desire  for  earlier  distribution  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  each  month  will  grow  to  the  point  where 
it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer  forty-five  days 
in  advance.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  every 


Danger  to  Good  Will  Seen  in 

^MPLE  evidence  that  there  is  need  for  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  weighting  of  silk  fabrics  has  come 
to  light  both  before  and  after  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  undertook  this  study.  Since 
the  investigation  was  announced,  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  ciimment  has  been  received  from  our  mem- 
Iters.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  prominent  department 
store  in  the  middle  west ; 

“We  are  very  much  pleased  to  learn  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  started  and  will  be  greatly 
interested  in  learning  what  the  committee  decides. 

"We  are  continually  receiving  complaints  from 
our  patrons  about  our  silks,  because  of  water  spot- 
ing,  poor  wearing  qualities  and  shrinking  when 
cleaned. 

“We  have  been  informed  that  the  high  lustre 
silks  are  ‘sized’  and  ‘submitted  to  high  pressure  to 
produce  the  lustre,  and  are  stretched  to  increase 
yardage.’ 

“Our  store  has.  been  known  for  many  years  as  a 
reliable  place  to  purchase  silks  but  our  reputation 
is  endangered  by  the  methods  now  in  use  by  silk- 
manufacturers,  and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  some  expensive  adjustments  because  our  silks 
water  spot,  are  tender  and  do  not  give  satisfactory 
service. 

“We  will  greatly  appreciate  any  information  your 
committee  can  give  us.  and  will  be  very  glad  to 
know  the  results  of  their  investigations.” 

This  letter  is  interesting  because  it  states  so 
clearly  the  outstanding  reasons  why  merchants 
suffer  from  handling  silks  which  have  been  weighted 
to  excess.  The  committee  is  preceding  with  its 
investigation  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  facts 
about  silk  weighting  and  its  effects  on  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  establish  standards 


department  to  plan  its  merchandise  as  well  as 
its  sales  promotion  from  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  collection  of  facts  and  information. 

Most  every  store  retains  this  information  in  part 
or  all  in  its  files.  If  the  buyers  were  urged  to 
secure  it  themselves  it  would  require  j)erhaps  two 
or  three  hours  for  each  department  involved.  But 
when  it  is  given  to  them  in  a  small  folder,  it  re¬ 
quires  but  a  very  short  time  to  digest  it  and  stimu¬ 
late  their  thoughts  to  sales  planning  for  the  future. 
This  one  point  in  itself  has  caused  considerable 
comment  and  favorable  reaction  from  our  entire 
buying  organization. 

Advertising  technique  nowadays  is  fairly  well 
developed.  The  display  of  type,  art,  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  knowledge  is  majorly  routine.  Hence,  it  chal¬ 
lenges  every  Sales  Promotion  or  Publicity  Manager 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  stimulate  better  plan¬ 
ning  from  the  buying  force.  Such  help  to  the  buyer 
as  outlined  here  is  bound  to  intensify  sales  produc¬ 
tion  from  space.  It  is  certain  to  guarantee  a  posi¬ 
tive  program  of  well-organized,  properly  merchan¬ 
dised  contacts  with  the  public  and  his  store. 


Excessive  Weighting  of  Silk 

which  retailers  may  use  as  a  guide  in  buying  silks 
and  possibly  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  discouraging  the  production  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  been  weighted  beyond  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety.  When  the  re])ort  is  completed  it  will 
l)e  availalile  to  all  .Association  members. 


Letters  Qet  Her 

Direct  Mail  Adrertising  is  producing  re¬ 
sults  for  stores  which  are  using  it  intelli¬ 
gently  and  aggressrsely. 

A  comprehensive  description  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  building  up  this 
important  branch  of  publicity  has  been 
distributed  to  hundreds  of  our  members 
who  have  asked  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  for  help. 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  is  equipped  admira¬ 
bly  to  help  you. 

Call  for  aid  when  you  need  it. 
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Reins  of  Control  Passing  to  Big  Executives 

When  Large  Store  Ownership  Goes  Out  of  Founders’  Hands 
Operating  Responsibility  Devolves  on  Department  Chiefs 

Address  by  Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  \ork,  C.hairnian,  Controllers’  Congress,  to  the 

Store  Managers'  Division 


The  Controllers’  Congress  believes  that  a  wealth 
of  information  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  conference  and 
convention.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  consider  it 
egotistical  if  I  endeavor  to  point  out  to  you  at  this 
time  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  in  an  endeavor  to  show  you  how 
each  of  these  has  helped  the  Store  Manager  and 
how  in  each  of  these  the 
Store  Manager’s  co-opera¬ 
tion  has  been  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity. 

The  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Congress 
are  as  follows ; 

1.  The  establishment  and 
almost  universal  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Retail 
Method  of  Inventory. 

2.  The  adoption  and 
promulgation  of  the 
Standard  Method  of 
Accounts. 

3.  The  Studies  upon  In¬ 
ventory  Shortages. 

4.  Studies  in  Budgetary 
Control. 

5.  The  Compensation 
Study. 

6.  Insurance  Research. 

7.  Supply  Control. 

8.  Our  Co-operation  with 
the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks. 

The  adoption  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Method  and  its  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  Federal  Au¬ 
thorities  have  given  to  the 
Store  Manager  a  recog¬ 
nized  unit  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  merchandise  figures  and  merchandise 
requirements.  It  has,  wherever  it  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  ended  loose  practices  in  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ments,  Warehouses  and  forward  stocks.  It  has 
checked  leaks  of  many  kinds  which  could  never 
have  been  done  without  the  Retail  Method.  Had 
there  not  been,  in  every  instance  where  it  has  been 
applied,  the  co-operation  of  the  Store  Manager  the 
Retail  Method  could  never  have  been  successful. 
The  Store  Managers  have  done  wonderful  work 
in  checking  violations  of  the  Retail  Method.  They 
have  introduced  the  markup  and  markdown  con¬ 


trols  recommended  by  the  Congress  and  have  seen 
to  their  religious  observance. 

The  Standard  Method  of  Accounts  has  given  to 
the  Store  Manager  a  standard  measure  of  expenses. 
It  has  laid  out  for  him  definitely,  a  place  where 
each  item  of  expense  belongs  and  has  given  him  a 
measuring  stick  whereby  he  has  been  enabled  to 
talk  to  his  fellow  Store  Managers  intelligently  and 
cf)mpare  figures  and  per¬ 
centages  upon  a  basis  of 
equality.  This  could  never 
have  been  accomplished 
had  we  not  always  had  the 
co-operation  of  the  Store 
Managers.  Where  changes 
were  necessary,  the  Store 
Manager  assisted  the  Con¬ 
troller  in  so  shaping  the 
Standard  System  of  Ac¬ 
counts  that  it  was  adapt¬ 
able  to  his  store.  Without 
this  co-operation,  the 
Standard  System  of  Ac¬ 
counts  would  have  failed. 

Our  investigatons  into 
Stock  Shortages  pointed 
out  to  Store  Managers  the 
various  places  where  leaks 
have  occurred  and  sug¬ 
gested  remedies  which  in 
our  opinion  would  tend  to 
reduce  shortages.  Our  re¬ 
port  which  is  still  in  print 
is  divided  into  eight  sub¬ 
divisions  and  lists  sixty- 
five  classes  of  leaks  by  the 
department  in  which  they 
were  liable  to  occur ;  name¬ 
ly,  Merchandise,  Order  and 
Invoice  Office,  Receiving 
Room,  Marking  Room,  Re¬ 
serve  Stock  Room,  Sales 
Department.  Shipping  or  Delivery  Department, 
Auditing  Department,  and  Inventory  Taking. 

Our  Insurance  Committee  has  done  some  of  the 
best  work  ever  put  out  by  the  Congress.  The  In¬ 
surance  Manual  is  a  classic  and  is  now  being  re¬ 
vised  and  brought  up  to  date.  It  gives,  for  the 
first  time,  a  full  list  of  the  various  kinds  of  insur¬ 
ance  carried  by  department  stores.  It  is  amazing 
how  many  obvious  and  necessary  coverages  were 
not  carried  by  some  of  our  members.  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  the  Controllers’  Congress  had  never 
done  anything  else  but  promulgated  this  insur- 
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ance  report,  it  would  have  justified  its  existence. 
We  have  taken  insurance  out  of  the  realms  of 
mystery  and  placed  it  before  the  merchant  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  own.  We  are  now  working  on  the 
standardization  of  insurance  forms  so  that  those  of 
our  members  who  are  weak  may  profit  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  work  of  the  stronger  and  receive  the  benefits. 

Use  and  Occupancy 

Use  and  Occupancy  insurance,  while  it  is  hardly 
out  of  its  “swaddling  clothes’’  as  far  as  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  concerned,  has  been  a  source  of 
worry  to  proprietors,  controllers  and  store  mana¬ 
gers.  It  is  intended  to  insure  the  stores  against 
the  loss  of  profits  and  the  necessary  e.xpenses  which 
would  go  on  in  case  of  fire  until  such  time  as  the 
building  had  been  replaced.  This  form  of  insur¬ 
ance  has  always  been  a  gamble,  because  under  the 
old  policy  form  the  insured  never  knew  what  his 
coverage  consisted  of  and  in  many  instances  was 
under-insured  because  the  inequalities  of  the  policy' 
form  made  full  coverage  almost  prohibitive. 

We  have  produced  a  use  and  occupancy  form  of 
our  own  which  has  already  been  adopted  b\'  all  of 
the  recipri>cal  underwriters  and  is  being  written 
by  many  old  line  companies  and  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  very  soon  be  adopted  by  the  various  ex¬ 
changes.  L'nder  this  the  Store  Manager  and  Con¬ 
troller  can  get  together  and  make  proper  estimates 
of  what  expenses  will  go  on  it  the  stores  is  des¬ 
troyed  and  what  salaries  will  be  needed  to  conserve 
the  good  will  of  the  organization. 

.■\s  in  these  projects,  so  in  each  of  our  own 
stores,  we  have  found  that  where  there  is  not  com¬ 
plete  harmony  and  co-operation  between  the  Store 
Manager  and  the  Controller,  the  task  of  each  is 
rendered  more  difficult.  After  all.  they'  together 
with  the  merchandise  men  and  publicity  directors 
must  in  every  case  bear  the  brunt  of  shaping  the 
destinies  of  their  various  institutions.  Show  me  a 
store  where  they  do  not  agree — show  me  a  store 
where  they  do  not  co-operate — show  me  a  store 
where  one  of  them  is  weak  and  cannot  assist — and 
almost  invariably  I  can  point  out  to  you  that  that 
store  cannot  be  successful.  In  my  own  organiza¬ 
tion  my  task  has  been  made  infinitely  easier  and 
my  position  more  pleasant  by  the  co-operation 
which  I  have  always  received  from  our  Store  Man¬ 
ager  and  his  staff  of  assistants.  In  a  measure  I 
attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  our  Manager  and  I 
grew  up  together  as  assistants  to  the  then  Con¬ 
troller.  He  realizes  the  problems  of  the  Controller’s 
Office — he  knows  of  what  assistance  it  can  be  to 
him  and  he  realizes  also  what  assistance  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  he  render  to  the  Controller’s  Office.  I, 
on  my'  part,  spent  some  of  my  earlier  days  in  other 
ends  of  the  business.  One  of  my  first  jobs  in  the 
department  store  was  one  of  the  lowliest.  I  was  a 
collector  of  packages  in  the  delivery,  although  most 
of  my  experience  has  been  in  the  Office.  I  have 
always  had  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  problems  of 
my  associate,  the  Store  Manager,  and  have  always 
been  at  his  beck  and  call  as  he  has  been  at  mine. 


In  our  own  store  this  co-operation  is  brought 
about  and  assisted  largely  by  what  we  call  the 
“Board  of  Operations.’’  This  body  is  presided  over 
by  our  V’ice  President,  or  in  his  absence  by  one  of 
the  other  Officers  of  the  Corporation.  Here  are 
assembled  the  Store  .Manager,  a  number  of  his  op¬ 
erating  chiefs,  namely  the  Superintendents  of  Re¬ 
ceiving,  Delivery',  the  Manager  of  the  Complaint 
Department,  the  Superintendent  of  Supply'  and  the 
Director  of  Planning.  These,  with  the  Controller, 
constitute  the  Board.  Before  it,  are  brought  all 
matters  of  operation  and  system.  Here,  each  week, 
the  Controller  submits  his  figures.  Here,  they  are 
discussed  and  analyzed.  The  Controller  presents 
each  week  various  charts  showing  the  direct  effic¬ 
iency  of  each  unit  of  the  organization  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  makes  up  for  the  Board  a  critical 
analysis  each  week  of  some  chart  or  group  of 
charts  which  affect  operations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  of  course,  misunder¬ 
standings  are  rare,  .^fter  all,  most  of  our  difficul¬ 
ties  arise  through  misunderstandings.  Whether  we 
are  speaking  of  nations  or  individuals,  there  can  be 
no  quarrels — there  can  be  no  wars — there  can  be 
no  inefficiencies — and  there  can  be  no  hard  feel¬ 
ing  if  we  understand  one  another. 

The  New  Executive 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  trend 
of  our  retail  business  and  consideration  of  the 
future  of  the  Controller  and  Store  Manager.  Most 
stores  were  founded  by  individuals.  The  success 
of  many  of  our  communities,  not  only  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way,  but  also  economically  and  civically,  is 
due  to  these  giants,  these  great  men  who  founded 
the  various  stores  which  you  and  I  and  all  of  us 
represent.  Emerson  has  well  said  that  “Every  in¬ 
stitution  is  the  shadow  of  a  man.’’  Each  of  the 
pioneers  was  his  own  Store  Manager — his  own 
Controller — his  own  merchandiser — and  of  course, 
his  own  publicity  director;  and  as  he  grew  his  or¬ 
ganization  became  a  mere  e.xtension  of  himself, 
bearing  his  name  and  ruled  as  he  might  rule  his 
household.  His  personality  served  as  the  ruling 
power  over  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
energized  his  associates  and  made  them  worthy 
of  himself.  While  he  carried  a  staggering  load  of 
responsibility,  he  drove  through  by  his  individuality 
and  his  own  energy  rather  than  by  the  true  admin¬ 
istrative  process  of  guiding  the  energies  of  others. 

The  rank  of  the  pioneers  and  founders  has  been 
thinned  by'  time.  A  notable  change  has  taken  place 
in  our  store  leadership.  The  use  of  the  corporate 
tf)rm.  the  increasing  rise  of  the  financier  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  advent  of  the  banker  representing  hun¬ 
dreds  if  not  thousands  of  investors  has  required 
newer  and  more  efficient  methods.  The  shadow 
of  the  founders  is  still  upon  industry  but  only  in 
principle  and  precept.  In  many  of  our  great  stores 
the  families  of  the  founders  have  died  out.  In  some 
of  them  the  heirs  who  do  remain  have  little  incli¬ 
nation  toward  business. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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How  the  Insurance  Bureau  Serves  Our  Members 

Here  Are  the  Essential  Details  of  ^  hat  the  New  Service 
Can  Accomplish  and  How  Stores  Should  Lse  Its  Facilities 


Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  now  have  at  their  disposal  a  new 
service  of  inestimable  value  in  the  Insurance 
Bureau  which  has  been  added  to  the  headquarters 
organization.  Warren  F.  Kimball,  who  heads  the 
Bureau,  assumed  his  new  duties  June  1st  and  the 
Bureau  at  once  began  its  w*)rk  on  behalf  of  our 
member  stores. 

The  last  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN  informed  our 
members  of  the  need  for  this  service  and  recited 
the  unusual  qualifications  of  Mr.  Kimball  as  an  in¬ 
surance  advisor  for  retail  merchants.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  now  that  every  retailer  who  is 
entitled  to  the  help  of  the  Insurance  Bureau  shall 
be  completely  informed  regarding  its  method  of 
operation  and  the  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from 
utilizing  its  facilities.  The  following  statement 
should  be  read  with  close  attention.  It  reflects  Mr. 
Kimball’s  plans  for  making  the  Insurance  Bureau 
of  ma.ximum  value  to  our  members : 

General  Aims  of  the  Bureau 

To  have  within  the  Association  a  complete  ad¬ 
visory  service,  both  underwriting  and  engineering, 
including  policy  and  insurance  surveys  and  analysis 
of  questions  and  problems  presented  by  members. 

To  standardize  as  far  as  practicable  the  best 
methods  in  all  lines  of  insurance  applying  to  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores,  making  due  allowance 
for  local  and  individual  requirements. 

To  continually  endeavor  to  improve  coverage  and 
reduce  the  cost,  always  conforming  with  sound 
practice  and  stressing  the  fact  that  low  cost  insur¬ 
ance  is  based  almost  entirely  on  superlative  devel¬ 
opment  of  fire  prevention  and  fire  protection. 

Three  Important  Questions 

1.  Have  you  considered  the  advisability  of  having 
your  policies  checked  and  coverage  analyzed?  A  study 
of  many  stores  develops  features  of  common  inter¬ 
est  which  are  often  overlooked  in  the  individual 
case.  Types  of  insurance  needed — and  carried  but 
not  needed — amounts  required  for  complete  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  contract,  forms,  rates,  terms  of 
lease,  possibility  of  cost  reduction,  these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  points  considered  in  obtaining 
a  clear-cut  perspective  of  your  entire  coverage. 
Through  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
detailed  questionnaires  and  personal  discussions, 
wherever  possible,  this  service  is  now  available  at 
extremely  low  cost. 

2.  Have  you  fully  guaranteed  your  earnings. — not 
merely  the  comparatively  small  percentage  of  “net 
profits”  but  all  fixed  charges  and  expenses  which 
must  be  earned  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit?  Your 
entire  organization  has  been  developed  slowly  and 
carefully  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  increas¬ 


ing  normal  earnings,  but  there  is  only  one  agency 
through  which  the  same  result  can  be  accomplished 
if  fire  interferes  and  damages  your  store,  that  is, 
“U.  N:  O.”  insurance.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Insurance.  Committee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
a  new  form  has  been  developed  which  fits  the  par¬ 
ticular  needs  of  department  and  specialty  stores 
and  grants  complete  protection  during  any  total  or 
l)artial  suspension  of  business  caused  by  fire  or 
lightning  regardless  of  the  season  in  which  the  loss 
occurs.  This  coverage  is  generally  known  as  “Use 
and  Occupancy”  or  “Anticipated  Earnings”  insur¬ 
ance  and  the  computation  is  based  on  annual  gross 
profits.  Every  store  should  make  a  thorough  anal¬ 
ysis  of  its  “U.  &  O.”  needs  on  the  new  basis  and 
have  all  the  facts  on  record  even  if  not  feasible 
to  purchase  full  coverage  immediately.  We  are 
prepared  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  this  cover¬ 
age  for  you  and  urge  that  you  fill  out  the  prelim¬ 
inary  survey  blank  which  will  reach  you  shortly 
and  add  any  special  comments  you  may  wish  about 
your  present  “U.  &  O.”  insurance. 

3.  Have  you  fully  protected  your  property  against 
serious  damage  by  fire?  The  whole  problem  of  low 
cost  insurance  hinges  on  the  character  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  risk  and  as  the  property  becomes  improved  and 
less  likely  to  sustain  a  severe  loss,  the  attitude  of 
the  underwriters  becomes  more  favorable.  The 
leading  factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  risk — and 
by  far  the  largest  contributor  to  low  rates — is  the 
automatic  sprinkler.  A  majority  of  the  larger 
stores  are  now  equipped.  Many  of  the  smaller  and 
moderate  sized  stores  have  not  yet  solved  this 
problem.  To  those  not  so  protected,  you  will  he 
surprised  at  what  can  be  accomplished  if  once  the 
whole  possibility  is  exhaustively  studied  from  every 
angle.  The  bureau  is  an.xious  to  assist  in  this  analy¬ 
sis  to  the  end  that  the  chance  of  suspension  of 
business  may  be  lessened  and  the  cost  of  insurance 
substantially  reduced. 

Plans  for  Bureau  Activities 

RL  LLETl\S.  Space  will  be  allotted  monthly  in 
THE  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  bulletins  similar  to  those  recently 
issued  by  the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  will  be  sent  from  time  to  time 
to  all  members. 

GEyERAL  CORRESPOyDE\CE.  Members  should 
feel  free  to  write  about  their  insurance,  not  only 
every-day  questions  which  continually  arise  but  also 
special  matters  of  interest  such  as  monthly  report¬ 
ing  policies  and  “bridging  the  gap”  between  the  tor¬ 
nado  and  fire  policies  in  those  States  where  the 
standard  policies  contain  the  “fallen  building” 
clause.  report  blank  called  “Preliminary  Survey 
of  Fire  Risk”  is  being  forwarded  to  all  members 
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Better  Credit  Control — Faster  Charge  Handling 

‘with  Lamson  Visual  Authorization 


Safety  and  quick  handling  are  the  two  requirements  of  a  good  charge 
system.  Many  systems  have  been  tried,  but  only  with  Lamson  Visual 
Authorization  are  these  requirements  completely  met. 

Lamson  Visual  Authorization  controls  credits  by  basing  every  appro¬ 
val  on  a  comparison  of  the  itemized  sales  slip  with  the  charge  records  or 
the  ledgers.  Mistakes  are  caught.  Illegible  writing  is  returned  at  once  for  cor¬ 
rection.  Overbuying  is  checked.  And  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
initials,  names,  or  figures,  due  to  trusting  the  spoken  word  through  a  telephone. 

Lamson  Systems  also  give  very  fast  service  on  charges,  during  busy 
periods  or  normal.  Salespeople  never  have  to  wait  their  turns  at  a  telephone, 
nor  are  they  kept  in  idleness  while  the  central  operator  is  handling  other 
charges.  Every  sales  slip  is  sent  by  carrier  direct  to  the  authorizers.  As  soon 
as  one  slip  is  dispatched,  the  station  is  ready  for  another.  The  approved  sales 
slips  are  returned  before  the  merchandise  is  wrapped. 

Quicker  billing  with  Lamson  Systems  ensures  quicker  collections.  As 
charge  slips  are  all  centralized,  they  are  instantly  available  for  posting  to  the 
ledgers  and  invoices.  Bills  are  always  up  to  the  minute,  and  are  ready  to  mail 
out  on  the  first  of  ever\’  month. 

The  safety,  closer  control,  and  better  speed  that  come  with  Lamson 
Visual  Authorizing,  are  making  it  the  choice  of  most  controllers  and  store 
managers  today. 
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and  if  filled  out  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  sent 
to  us,  will  serve  to  open  the  file  and  establish  a 
basis  for  intelligent  discussion  by  mail  later  on. 
Detailed  blanks  covering  various  conditions  are 
being  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  more  exacting 
problems,  particularly  the  examination  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  policies  and  coverage. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  STORE  REPRESENTATIVES 
WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK.  With  the  knowledge  that 
many  of  the  store  executives  come  to  New  York 
and  that  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  one  man  wdth 
headquarters  in  New  York  to  visit  over  two  thous¬ 
and  stores,  the  aim  is  to  develop  a  system  of  ap¬ 
pointments  at  the  New  York  office,  especially  fol¬ 
lowing  the  exchange  of  letters  on  subjects  in  which 


the  store  is  interested.  Much  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  way,  with  minimum  lost  motion  in  both  time 
and  expense. 

PERSONAL  VISITS  TO  THE  STORES.  The  Direc- 
tor  of  Insurance  will  personally  visit  as  many  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  and  group  meetings  as  possible  in 
connection  with  the  general  w’ork  laid  out  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  entire  membership. 

A  special  conference  room  for  insurance  will  be 
provided  at  the  Controllers’  Convention  in  Dayton 
where  your  suggestions  will  receive  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  Also,  please  send  in  the  “Preliminary  Survey 
of  Fire  Risk”  promptly,  for  this  data  will  create 
a  working  background  for  later  correspondence  and 
service. 


Post  Office  Refuses  Loss  Claims  on 
Goods  Shipped  Without  Order 

The  Post  Office  Department,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  newspaper  account,  has  refused  to  allow  the 
claim  of  a  dress  manufacturer  for  a  shipment  lost 
while  en  route,  as  a  return,  from  a  retail  store 
back  to  the  original  shipper.  The  refusal  to  pay 
damages  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  original 
shipment  had  been  made  to  the  retailer  without 
a  bona  fide  order. 

This  action  is  of  interest  to  merchants  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  widespread  practice  of  cer¬ 
tain  manufacturers  to  send  out  large  numbers  of 
sample  shipments  on  memo  without  order  in  the 
hope  that  a  sufficient  number  of  them  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  to  make  the  venture  profitable.  If  this  re¬ 
fusal  to  pay  for  a  lost  shipment  is  backed  up  by  a 
definite  ruling  and  the  practice  is  continued,  the 
Post  Office  will  make  it  very  difficult  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  continue  this  practice. 

Retailers  will  watch  with  interest  developments 
in  this  case.  Unauthorized  shipments  of  this  char¬ 
acter  are  a  decided  nuisance,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  merchants,  and  a  restriction  of  such  methods 
of  selling  would  be  welcomed  by  a  great  majority 
of  stores. 


New  U.  &  O.  Policy  Gets  Approval  of 
Western  Insurance  Bureau 

The  .Association  is  reliably  informed  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Insurance 
Bureau,  at  a  recent  meeting,  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  co-insurance  principle  as  applied 
to  Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  and  that  this 
recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Bureau. 

The  Western  Insurance  Bureau  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  about  one  hundred  companies  operating  in 
seventeen  western  states  as  follows :  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Wisconsin.  Colorado, 
Wyoming.  New'  Mexico.  It  is  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  a  rival  to  the  Western  Union  in  this 
field. 

The  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Controllers’ 


Congress  has  no  information  as  to  any  specific 
form  adopted  by  the  Western  Bureau  under  this 
ruling,  but  believes  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  having  the  New  York  Reciprocal  Underw'riters’ 
Form  with  the  80%  co-insurance  clause  and  at  a 
rate  approximately  the  same  as  the  rate  of  the 
Weekly  Use  and  Occupancy  Form  approved  and 
written  by  these  companies  in  the  above  states. 

The  larger  stock  companies,  of  course,  belong 
predominantly  to  the  Western  Union,  but  the  com¬ 
panies  comprising  the  Western  Insurance  Bureau 
are  entirely  reputable  and  good  for  their  policies. 
They  comprise  such  well-known  companies  as  the 
British-.American,  Western  Assurance,  .American 
of  Newark,  Boston,  Firemen’s  of  Newark,  Security 
of  New  Haven,  National  Lffiion  of  Pittsburg,  Super¬ 
ior  of  Pittsburgh  and  National  Liberty. 

The  companies  in  the  Bureau  offer  ample  under¬ 
writing  power  for  this  form  anywhere  in  the  above 
districts. 


One  for  iMctny 

Co-operative  Delivery  Service  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  successfully  in  a  number  of  cities. 

The  Retail  Delivery  Association  ts  pre¬ 
paring  data  on  how  this  project  is  working 
for  the  merchants  who  use  it  tn  place  of 
their  own  trucks. 

Such  information  always  is  supplied 
promptly  to  members  who  ask  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  for  it. 
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Operation  of  Retail  Inventory 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

operate  it.  Properly  installed,  it  has  been  tried  and 
proven  over  and  over  to  be  a  good  investment  for 
any  retailer.  If  merchants  thoroughly  understood 
its  value  to  them  in  the  efficient  and  economical 
management  of  their  business,  they  would  no  long¬ 
er  hesitate  about  its  adoption. 

RETAIL  IWENTORY  FORMULA 


PURCHASES  AT  RETAIL 

1.  Inventory  at  beginning  .  $5309.15 

2.  Merchandise  Received  .  710.00 

3.  .Additional  Mark-Ups  (Net)  .  9.00 

4.  Merchandise  Transfers  (Net)  .  140.85 

5.  TOT.AL  RET.AIL  .  $6169.00 

DEDUCTIONS  AT  RETAIL 

6.  Sales  (Net)  .  $3880.00 

7.  Mark-Downs — Employees’  Discount  36.25 

8.  Mark-Downs — Regular  (Net)  75  75 

9.  TOT.AL  RETAIL  DEDUCTIONS  $3992.00 

10.  INVENTORY  .AT  RETAIL  $2177.00 

(Item  5,  minus  item  9) 

PURCHASES  .AT  COST 

11.  Inventory  at  beginning  . $3431.50 

12.  Merchandise  Received .  454.45 

13.  Freight,  express  and  cartage  .  27.15 

14.  Transfers  (Net)  . $4011.50 

15.  TOT-AL  COST . $4011.50 

.ACCUMUL.ATED  MARK-UP 

16.  .Amount  (Item  5,  minus  item  15)  $2157.50 

17.  Percentage  of  Mark-Up  (Item  6,  divid¬ 

ed  bv  item  5)  .  34.97(rf) 

18.  COST 'INVENTORY  .  1415.60 


(KXl'^f,  minus  Mark-Up  applied 
to  item  10) 

19.  COST  OF  MERCH.ANDISE  SOLD  $2595  90 
(Item  15,  minus  item  18) 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has  done  much  to 
assist  merchants  in  this  work,  and  through  its 
Bureau  of  .Accounting  and  Control,  operated  jointly 
with  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association, 
is  prepared  to  give  further  help  to  those  who  con¬ 
template  installing"  it.  This  assistance  will  be  given 
gladly  to  all  members  of  the  .Association.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  put  your  inventory  problem  up  to  head¬ 
quarters. 

Desirable  Truck  Is  Available 

.A  member  of  the  .Association,  located  in  north¬ 
ern  Ohio,  has  advised  us  that  he  has  for  sale  an 
electric  delivery  truck  which  has  had  excellent  care 
while  in  use  and  is  now  in  very  good  mechanical 
condition.  The  truck  is  of  half  ton  capacity  and 
one  of  the  best  makes.  -Any  of  our  members  who 
is  interested  in  securing  this  equipment  can  get 
full  information  by  writing  to  THE  BLLLETIN, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  2(X)  Fifth 
•Avenue,  New  York. 

Say  you  saw  it  in 


Herpolsheimer’s,  Graiicl  Rapids,  and— 
W elcll-W ilinarth,  Grand  Rapids 

CramI  Rapids  i-  the  home  of  the  tine^t  lioii.-ehold  furniture 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  center  of  the  most  famous  wo(m1- 
working  plants  in  this  country'. 

Located  in  this  center  of  finest  wotnlworking  institutions, 
it  is  a  real  tribute  that  Her|iolsheimer’s,  Grand  Rapids' 
largest  department  store,  should  select  Welch-Wilmarth, 
Grand  Rapids,  to  plan  and  ^qiiip  their  newly  remodeled 
and  greatly  enlarged  store.  Their  environment  <|ualifies 
them  in  an  unusual  degree  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
literally  the  best  in  anything  |H‘rtaining  to  wmMlwork. 

.And.  this  is  the  third  im(M>rtant  change  in  Her|M)lsheimer’s 
upwanl  and  onwanl  progress.  When  they  moved  into  their 
present  site,  it  was  ^  elch-Wilmarth  that  planned  and  fur¬ 
nished  their  new  equipment.  Less  than  five  years  elapsed 
before  they  had  outgrown  their  facilities,  anil  their  next 
great  expansion  took  place  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  Welch- 
Wilmarth  again  planned  and  equipped  the  greater  Her^mls- 
heinier's  with  the  most  nuHlern  and  finest  store  equipment 
at  that  time  develo|H‘d  in  the  world. 

And  now  for  the  third  successive  time  Welch-Wilmarth  is 
planning  and  will  install  literally  the  last  word  making 
for  efficiency,  economy,  beauty  in  store  equipment. 


W elcb-^  ilniartb 

.G»ociale<l  Grand  Rapids.  Midi. 

Store  Planners.  Deaifnrr*  an  Manufacturer*  of  the  Fine*!  Store  Eqoipnient  in  the  World. 
Repre«entative«  in  all  Principal  Citiea.  Conaull  local  Telephone  Book. 
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Stores  Find  Customer  Garage  a  Serviee  Luxury 

Retail  Delivery  Convention  Is  Told  That  the  Expense  Is 
A  Very  Real  Burden  and  That  City  Should  Provide  Relief 


Three  stores  in  St.  Louis  are  taking  care  of 
their  customers’  cars,  K.  F.  Nienioeller,  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Associated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis, 
stated  in  his  address  before  the  Ninth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association.  One 
store  has  a  garage  costing  about  $150,000.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  chauffeurs  to  take  the  cars  from  the  store  to 
the  garage  for  the  women.  The  men  customers  drive 
their  own  automobiles.  Customers  are  given  the 
privilege  of  four  hours 
parking,  after  which  there 
is  a  charge  of  50  cents  for 
any  overtime.  However,  if 
one  knows  how  to  do  it  he 
can  easily  escape  the  50 
cent  charge. 

One  other  store  has  a 
garage  that  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $250,000.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  storage  space  for 
customers,  but  no  chauf¬ 
feurs  to  drive  cars  back 
and  forth  between  the 
store  and  the  garage.  The 
same  four  hour  parking 
privilege  is  in  effect. 

The  first  store  takes  care 
of  approximately  350  to 
400  cars  a  day.  The  sec¬ 
ond  has  a  capacity  of  about 
400  cars  but  handles  on  an 
average  of  200  cars  daily, 
except  at  busy  times,  when 
the  garage  is  filled  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  third  store  has 
a  vacant  lot  capable  of 
holding  140  cars.  It  is  two 
blocks  from  the  store. 

Customers  are  required  to  take  their  own  cars 
there  and  to  call  for  them.  Betwen  225  and  240 
cars  per  day  are  stored. 

Cost  Is  Large 

The  expense  in  the  case  of  the  first  store  where 
chauffeurs  are  furnished  is  over  $30,000  a  year.  In 
the  second  case  where  the  garage  is  larger  and  the 
investment  greater,  but  where  chauffeurs  are  not 
furnished,  the  expense  is  almost  the  same  on  account 
of  the  larger  investment.  Of  course  the  store  that 
has  the  lot  and  uses  it  alone  has  a  considerably 
smaller  expense. 

This  third  store  has  now  made  arrangements  for 
a  certain  amount  of  space  in  a  public  garage  where 
customers  take  their  cars.  The  garage  is  about  two 
blocks  further  away  from  the  store  than  the  park¬ 
ing  lot, — hence  the  customers  are  not  using  it. 


These  stores  entered  the  automobile  parking 
business  through  a  peculiar  circumstance.  One 
outstanding  establishment  thought  it  had  all  the 
automobile  trade  in  the  town.  It  naturally  wanted 
to  cater  to  this  class  of  customers.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  considered  it  a  duty  to  furnish  parking  space 
for  customers’  automobiles.  The  store  very  quietly 
negotiated  for  the  property  and  started  to  build  a 
garage.  There  were  two  other  stores  that  thought 
they  had  just  as  much 
right  to  claim  the  automo¬ 
bile  trade  and  could  not 
allow  anyone  to  outdo 
them  in  the  matter  of  ser¬ 
vice,  They  naturally  had 
to  go  into  the  business. 

A  Municipal  Problem 

The  automobile  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  such  an  extent 
that  proper  care  has  not 
been  taken  of  it  in  most 
cities.  The  automobile 
owners  try  to  park  on 
the  streets  and  of  course 
there  is  not  sufficient  space 
for  all  the  cars. 

In  St.  Louis  they  are 
now  building  half  a  dozen 
large  garages.  The  city  it¬ 
self  is  completing  a  large 
Union  Market,  using  the 
first  floor  and  the  base¬ 
ment  for  the  market,  and 
the  second  and  third  floors 
for  a  public  garage.  It  will 
be  o])erated  by  the  city. 
There  will  be  a  nominal 
charge  for  parking  space.  That  particular  garage, 
which  happens  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  retail 
district,  will  accommodate  845  cars.  There  are 
about  three  t)thers  on  the  edge  of  the  retail  dis¬ 
trict  which  will  take  care  of  1200  to  1500  additional 
vehicles.  Hence  the  stores  hope  that  the  necessity 
for  having  their  own  garages  will  be  eliminated. 

One  store  representative  stated  that  he  felt  the 
garage  they  are  now  using  for  customers’  cars 
will  ultimately  be  turned  into  a  warehouse  and 
that  they  will  rid  themselves  of  an  item  of  expense 
approximating  $30,00  to  $40,000. 

Service  a  Luxury 

Every  city  is  going  to  have  to  take  some  steps 
to  provide  municipal  i)arking  areas.  St.  Louis  has 
been  slow,  as  every  other  city  has  been,  in  recog- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


^ogue  Is  Delivery  Chairman 

/OHS  C.  POGUE,  Vice  President  of  the 
H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was 
^  elected  chairman  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
1  Association  at  its  Sinth  Annual  Convention 
I  recently  held  in  that  city. 

I  Speeches  and  discussions  causing  the  great- 
!  est  amount  of  interest  were:  Garaging  Custo-  ! 
!  mers'  Automobiles,  Nitrocellulose  Painting 
1  Development,  Highway  Safety  and  Traffic, 

I  Furniture  Warehousing,  Automotive  Mainte- 
:  nance  and  Internal  Delivery. 

!  The  Convention  Delegates  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  for  more  Group  meetings  next  year. 

!  Accordingly  the  Program  of  the  \0th  Annual 
I  Convention  that  tvill  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
i  Pa..  April  20-23,1926,  will  devote  each  morn-  | 
j  ing  to  General  Sessions,  and  each  afternoon  \ 
:  to  Group  meetings.  i 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  will  be 
1  available  for  distribution  in  about  sixty  days.  , 
I  Those  members  desiring  copies  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  home  office.  ' 
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WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY  -  Chicago 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Buffalo  St.  Louis  New  Orleans 

Distributors  in  Other  Principal  Cities 

Load  Capacities:  — % — 1 — 2 — SVz — 5  tons 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

^  ■  II  ;  LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITV  ROUTES  SSS5SS5S 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


qA  good  salesman 
can  sell  one  truck. 
It  takes  a  good 
truck  to  sell  another 
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nizing  this  fact.  The  merchants  therefore  had  to 
step  in  and  fill  the  breach. 

Mr.  Niemoeller’s  personal  thought  is  that  the 
whole  matter  is  a  very  expensive  proposition,  as 
well  as  only  a  makeshift  and.  that  it  can  only  oper¬ 
ate  until  such  time  as  proper  legislation  is  passed 
to  take  care  of  traffic  conditions.  He  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  prac¬ 
tice.  He  stated  he  would  not  recommend  that  any¬ 
one  enter  negotiations  for  parking  cars  as  before- 
mentioned.  Competition  in  this  field  between  stores 
caused  the  expense  to  rise  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefits  derived.  The  entire  matter  is  a  municipal 
and  co-operative  proposition. 

Garages  Don’t  Pay 

Walter  Rosenbaum  of  The  Rosenbaum  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  stated  in  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Niemoeller’s  paper:  “Our  experience  in  eight  weeks 
is  i)arallel  to  that  of  St.  Louis.  I  cannot  see  how  a 
garage  for  customers’  cars  can  be  made  to  pay.  It 
is  a  luxury.  As  before  stated  it  is  a  municipal  prob¬ 
lem, — not  one  that  belongs  to  the  store, — although 
the  store  is  trying  to  do  something  for  its  custo¬ 
mers  while  municipalities  are  attempting  to  pass 
the  necessary  bond  issues  to  allow  them  to  con¬ 
struct  municipal  parking  areas.  There  is  no  rev¬ 
enue  to  be  had  from  this  service. 

“The  j)roblem  of  expense  in  the  store  is  the  most 
vital  one  to-day.  To  suddenly  jump  the  expense  to 
the  enormous  figure  that  such  a  proposition  will  en¬ 
tail  would  be  difficult  to  save  in  some  other  part 
of  the  store.’’. 

All-Day  Parkers 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  stated  that  the  charging  of  a 
fee  when  customers  exceed  the  time  limit  was  a 
good  thing;  that  the  trouble  now  in  most  cities 
is  the  all-day  parking.  “There  has  got  to  be  some 
regulation  to  eradicate  them.  They  are  the  ones 
who  monopolize  the  highAvays  so  that  people  who 
want  to  use  the  city  streets  for  just  a  few  hours 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity.  There  ought  to 
be  some  way  of  helping  this  situation.’’ 

Along  this  line  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
done  wonders  in  getting  rid  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  “all-day  parker.’’  New  traffic  regulations 
there  prohibit  parking  in  the  business  district  be¬ 
fore  9:30  in  the  morning  and  after  4:30  in  the 
afternoon.  That  means  that  people  going  to  work 
cannot  monopolize  all  the  parking  facilities  of  the 
highways.  Surveys  have  shown  that  parking  areas 
on  streets  surrounding  large  department  stores 
have  been  totally  filled  by  the  automobiles  belong¬ 
ing  to  employees  of  the  stores.  Such  employees 
must  be  at  work  prior  to  9:30  A.  M.  This  space  is 
now  available  for  customers. 

The  one  hour  parking  limit  on  business  thorough¬ 
fares  prevails  between  the  hours  of  9:30  A.  M.  and 
4:30  P.  M. 

Wise  Regulations 

The  Washington  Traffic  Ordinance  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  on  some  of  the  highways  parking  is  pro¬ 


hibited  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  going 
towards  the  congested  district,  in  the  morning, 
when  the  traffic  is  going  into  the  business  center; 
and  is  prohibited  on  the  right  side  of  the  street, 
going  towards  the  suburbs,  in  the  evening,  when 
traffic  is  flowing  out  of  the  business  district.  Hence 
that  side  of  the  street  needed  for  heavy  traffic  is 
clear  and  yet  there  is  a  small  amount  of  parking 
area  available. 

This  Ordinance  furnishes  a  suggestion  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Why  not  recommend  such  regulations  to 
your  City  Council  before  going  into  the  garage 
l)usiness?  Perhaps  garage  regulation  of  traffic  will 
alleviate  the  necessity  of  stores  furnishing  parking 
areas  for  customers  until  the  municipality  has  a 
chance  to  recognize  its  responsibilities  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  community. 

Cut  Out  the  Frills 

When  considering  this  subject  be  guided  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  by  the  e.xperience  in  other  cities.  Do 
not  fail  to  recognize  that  your  problem  may  have 
certain  conditions  that  should  make  your  decision 
different  than  the  conclusions  formed  by  individuals 
in  other  municipalities.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
where  a  city  cannot  take  care  of  the  automobiles 
on  its  streets  and  is  forced  to  pass  drastic  traffic 
regulations  that  may  be  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  department  stores,  it  may  be  good  business  for 
the  store  to  provide  parking  space  if  it  can  be  done 
cheaply  and  enconomically. 

Vacant  lots  may  be  available  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  store.  All  service  frills  can  be  eliminated.  Be¬ 
fore  making  a  decision  either  way,  a  complete  sur¬ 
vey  of  conditions  should  be  made.  The  store  should 
know  how  many  customers  actually  come  to  the 
establishment  in  automobiles,  the  approximate 
amount  of  money  spent  by  these  customers,  wheth¬ 
er  parking  facilities  are  now  available  close  to  the 
store  and  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  city 
building  municipal  garages,  etc.  The  wise  man  will 
base  his  decision  on  such  a  survey.  The  experien¬ 
ces  of  stores  in  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh  and  other  cit¬ 
ies  Avill  help  him  to  discover  the  pitfalls  and  diffi¬ 
culties  he  may  expect  to  encounter.  Their  experi¬ 
ences  will  allow  him  to  make  a  more  thorough 
survey  in  his  own  city. 


Not  the  Original  Prediction 

The  proof  reader  suffered  one  of  those  unfortun¬ 
ate  lapses  at  the  expense  of  the  very  interesting 
article  by  Chester  A.  Brown  on  “Merchandising  the 
Hosiery  Department’’  which  appeared  in  the  May 
issue  of  THE  BULLETIN.  Near  the  top  of  page  23, 
Mr.  Brown  described  how  a  prominent  hosiery 
manufacturer  had  predicted  15  years  ago  that 
soon  5  per  cent  of  the  tvomen  of  this  country"” 
would  be  wearing  silk  hosiery.  This  should  have 
read  “soon  85  per  cent.''  etc.  We  regret  this  unfort¬ 
unate  error. 
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LOWER  PRICES  ON 
WHITE  TRUCKS 

Substantial  reductions  have  been  made  on  the  light  duty 
models  of  White  Trucks — effective  as  of  February  1. 


Model  15 _ 

_.%-Ton_.. 

..$2,150 

Model  40 _ 

_ 3V2-Ton... 

..$4,200 

Model  20 _ .... 

_.  2-Ton-_. 

...  2,950 

Model  40  Dump--3y2-Ton_.. 

...  4,800 

Model  20  Dump  _ 

-.  2-Ton__. 

...  3,550 

Model  45 _ 

_ 5-Ton... 

...  4,500 

Model  51 _ 

-2V^-Ton... 

...  3,750 

Model  45  Dump _ 5-Ton__. 

...  5,100 

Model  50  A _ (bus  chassis) _ $4,950 

Model  15-45 _ 3^-Ton  (special  chassis)  2,950 

(All  chassis  prices  /.  o.  b.  Cleveland) 


IMPROVEMENT  in  manufac¬ 
turing  methods  and  expansion 
of  plant  have  made  possible 
some  savings  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  light  duty  models. 
White  customers  benefit  by  these 
improvements  and  expansion. 
Now  White  customers  benefit  by 
the  savings,  too.  White  policy 
for  a  quarter  century  has  been: 

“Build  the  best  truck  you  can 
build;  sell  it  for  what  it  costs  to 
build— plus  a  fair  profit '' 

White  quality  remains  unchanged 
at  these  lower  prices.  The  heavy 
duty  models  were  reduced  when 


manufacturing  economies  per¬ 
mitted  it  and  no  reduction  is  now 
contemplated  in  these  models. 

The  reductions  are  a  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  The  White  Company’s 
desire  to  give  the  motor  truck 
buyer  the  most  money  earning 
miles  for  his  transportation  dollar. 

White  service  facilities  keep  pace 
with  this  factory  improvement 
and  expansion.  White  service- 
quick,  well  done— is  easily  acces¬ 
sible  at  low  cost  wherever  White 
Trucks  are  operated.  White 
Trucks  remain  the  standard  of 
value  in  price  and  in  performance. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

Cleveland 


WHITE  TRUCKS 
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Better  Traffie  Service  Important  to  Stores 

Intelligent  Executive  Supervision  and  Installation  of 
Proper  System  Speed  Up  Operations  and  Effect  Economy 

Address  by  Frank  M.  Andrews,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


Frequently  we  hear  someone  make  the 
statement  that  there  is  nothing  technical  in 
Traffic  work,  but  anyone  who  has  devoted  years 
to  it  will  tell  you  the  longer  he  works  at  it,  the 
more  he  realizes  how  complicated  it  is.  A  year  or 
two  ago  Commissioner  Hall,  in  a  talk  before  one  of 
the  traffic  clubs  in  Denver,  made  the  statement 
that  every  new  man  appointed  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 
came  to  Washington  with 
the  idea  he  could  simplify 
the  rate  tariffs,  but  after 
he  spent  a  year  or  more  on 
the  Commission  he  realized 
the  immensity  of  the  job 
and  was  willing  to  leave  it 
for  the  future  generations. 

Traffic  Functions 

The  traffic  department 
as  a  general  rule  takes 
care  of  all  transportation 
matters  including  receiv¬ 
ing  and  shipping,  check¬ 
ing  and  marking,  and 
stockroom  work;  in  other 
words  the  entire  handling 
of  merchandise  from  the 
time  the  order  is  placed 
until  the  goods  are  on  the 
sales  floor.  Some  of  the 
larger  stores  sub-divide 
responsibilities  between 
goods  in  transit  and  after 
the  merchandise  is  received 
in  the  store  or  warehouse, 
while  many  stores  favor 
the  centralized  control 
theory.  Most  traffic  men 
prefer  centralized  control 
for  the  reason  that  it  gives 
a  better  opportunity  for 
interchange  of  help  and  definitely  locates  any  cause 
for  delay  or  trouble. 

The  Traffic  department  should  have  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  the  merchandise  managers  and  buyers 
in  order  that  they  can  know  in  advance  what  has 
been  ordered.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  prevent 
overcharges  and  delays.  Frequently  by  the  use  of 
consolidated  cars,  freight  instead  of  express,  ex¬ 
press  instead  of  freight,  proper  description  or  pack¬ 
ing  instructions,  savings  can  be  effected.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  a  complete  tariff  file  and  to 
audit  freight  bills  for  overcharges. 

Upon  arrival  of  the  merchandise  it  is  important 
that  an  accurate  and  complete  record  be  made  of 


every  package  received  and  all  packages  weighed 
except  solid  cases  which  may  be  weighed  in 
quantities. 

Two  methods  are  used  for  checking  merchandise. 
One  way  is  to  check  the  goods  against  the  shippers 
invoice  while  the  other  is  the  blind  check  system. 
Both  have  adherents,  but  from  the  point  of  econ¬ 
omy,  checking  against  the  invoice  is  advisable. 

Every  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  can  be  marked 
with  a  printed  label  should 
be  so  marked.  This  reduces 
errors  and  prevents  argu¬ 
ments  with  customers  over 
the  reading  of  hand  made 
tickets. 

Internal  Layout 

The  location  and.  general 
plan  of  a  store  has  much 
to  do  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  receiving, 
marking  and  stockrooms. 
For  many  years  the  Den¬ 
ver  Dry  Goods  Company 
had  separate  stock  rooms 
for  each  department,  but 
we  did  not  find  this  ar¬ 
rangement  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  During  the  fall  of 
1921  we  establised  a  gen¬ 
eral  stock  room  under  the 
control  of  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  one  would  con¬ 
sent  to  go  back  to  the  old 
method. 

When  our  store  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort  -  Barney  Dry 
Goods  Company,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson  decided  to  add  two 
floors  to  our  old  building.  It  was  found  the  walls 
would  not  stand  the  extra  weight  so  the  interior 
columns  were  reinforced.  This  addition  made  an 
attic  space  between  two  floors  which  at  first  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  economic  waste.  Then  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  we  could  use  it  for  stockrooms.  Around 
the  outside  of  this  stock  room  is  a  20  foot  space 
which  we  could  not  use  for  storage,  so  we  put  our 
shelving  in  the  center  with  openings  on  each  side. 
On  the  side  spaces  we  have  put  thirty-five  12  foot 
marking  tables  which  are  assigned  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  having  stock  space  opposite.  In  drawers  in 
the  end  of  the  tables  we  keep  our  invoices  on 
locked  files.  As  the  merchandise  arrives,  we  truck 


(c)  Berghtol 


Frank  M.  Andrews 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo., 
Chairman,  Traffic  Group 
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Instant  Knowledge  of  Position  Through  ELLIOTT-FISHER  Accounting 
Machines  is  the  Key  to  BUSINESS  CONTROL 


I  'HE  same  modern  science  that  has  made  make  standard  models  fit  any  business  need, 

control  of  the  airship  possible  through  The  flat  writing  surface,  which  makes  Elliott- 

unerring  knowledge  of  position  has  produced  Fisher  machines  fundamentally  difiPerent 

the  mechanicalmeans  for  control  of  business.  from  all  others,  permits  them  to  do  more 

Elllott-Flsher  accounting  machines  give  you  work,  and  more  kinds  of  work,  than  any 

that  exact  knowledge  of  your  business  which  other  accounting  machines.  In  thirty-one 

enables  you  to  direct  its  future  ; -  years  of  successful  progress, 

with  confidence.  The  most  eflfi-  '  Elliott  -  Fisher  has  become  the 

dent  business  enterprises  in  the  Cere«icompmy,^.,My$,—  largest  exclusive  manufacturer 
country,  both  large  and  small,  Zu^oVmiylt^a7tydiL^*dSll^\  I  accounting  machines  in  the 
depend  upon  the  accuracy,  speed  world.  Elliott-Fisher  Company, 

and  economy  of  Elliott-Fisher  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

_ L  • _  ___l _ _ •.  I  (Signed)  C.  M.  Chester,  Jr.,  President  ivT  _ 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINES  U)  i  t  h  t  h  e  FLATWRITING  SURFACE 
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the  cases  to  these  tables  where  they  are  opened, 
checked  and  marked.  The  marking  machines  are 
conveniently  located.  We  do  not  have  to  hire  any 
markers  except  during  the  peak  season  as  this 
work  is  taken  care  of  by  the  stock  keepers.  The 
results  have  far  e.xceeded  our  expectations  and  we 
have  now  15,000  square  feet  of  additional  selling 
space  formerly  occupied  by  stockrooms. 

We  have  several  times  considered  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  keeping  either  a  perpetual  inventory  of  our 
reserve  stock  or  installing  a  system  of  checking 
in  and  out,  but  when  we  analyzed  both  systems 
we  were  convinced  the  extra  expense  would  not 
justify  the  results.  In  operating  a  general  stock- 
room  under  a  central  control  we  feel  that  constant 
and  careful  supervision  keeps  the  losses  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Group  Service 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  the  Traffic 
Group  can  help  you  to  secure  better  service.  At  our 
annual  meeting  in  February  we  decided  to  make 
special  efforts  this  year  to  do  the  things  which 
would  help  the  individual  store  and  its  traffic  man 
the  most.  Most  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  is 
volunteer.  We  all  realize  that  the  retailers,  from  a 
traffic  standpoint,  are  not  properly  organized  and 
in  order  to  secure  recognition  we  must  realize  our 
weakness  and  overcome  it.  First  of  all,  if  you  do  not 
have  a  good  traffic  man  in  your  employ,  go  out  and 
hire  one.  Give  him  some  authority  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  with,  but  whatever  you  do  be  sure  to 
give  him  wise  counsel.  He  may  want  to  do  some 
things  which  will  not  work  properly,  but  on  the 
other  hand  when  he  convinces  you  his  ideas  will 
result  in  better  service  and  savings,  back  him  to 


the  limit.  Encourage  him  to  join  the  Traffic  Cin.'up 
and  take  a  part  in  our  activities.  Have  him  attend 
our  meetings  and  take  on  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
we  hope  to  give  him.  If  your  home  city  is  large 
enough,  insist  he  help  to  organize  a  local  group  to 
improve  conditi(ms  at  home  and  himself  at  the 
same  time. 

Ten  years  ago  we  organized  in  Denver  a  traffic 
club  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  efficiency  of 
commercial  men.  We  started  with  12  members  and 
today  have  over  60.  We  have  never  had  a  dis¬ 
sension  and  our  average  attendance  last  year  was 
91  per  cent.  We  have  been  successful  and  we  have 
more  capable  men  than  any  other  city  of  the  same 
size.  What  has  been  done  in  one  town  can  be  done 
nationally,  and  the  Traffic  Group  must  do  it.  We 
want  every  store  large  enough  to  have  a  traffic 
man  to  have  membership  in  our  Group  and  we  are 
going  to  ask  for  more’  than  that,  we  want  him  to 
be  an  active  member. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  about  our  pro¬ 
ducing  better  traffic  service  for  you  and  that  you 
will  secure  results  you  never  expected.  You  realize 
the  necessity  of  meeting  with  men  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  The  average  traffic  man  is  a  good 
fellow,  but  he  is  hedged  in  by  a  lot  of  detail  work. 
He  wants  to  do  bigger  and  better  things,  but  his 
activities  are  circumscribed  by  the  boundaries  of 
the  store.  No  one  in  the  establishment  wants  to  be 
bothered  with  the  technical  details  of  his  troubles 
and  the  result  is  he  is  a  lonesome  character.  Noth¬ 
ing  develops  a  man  and  brings  out  his  abilities  as 
much  as  association  with  men  in  the  same  kind 
of  work.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  see  that  your 
traffic  man  joins  the  Traffic  Group,  if  he  is  not 
already  a  member,  and  to  resolve  you  will  do 
everything  possible  to  help  make  this  organization 
a  real  factor  in  transportation  matters. 


Southeastern  Express  Service  Takes 
In  A<hlitional  Territory 

The  Southeastern  E.xpress  Company  as  a  result 
of  a  decision  rendered  by  I.  C.  C.  effective  July  2 
1924  was  permitted  to  offer  the  shippers  of  New 
York  and  New  England  a  fast  competitive  express 
service  via  Washington.  D.  C.  to  point  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Railway  maintaining  ex])ress 
privileges  on  the  crack  passenger  trains  operated 
by  that  company. 

Effecti\e  March  25.  1^25  much  territory  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  that  previously  mentioned  has  been  opened 
to  the  majority  of  jioints  reached  i)y  the  South¬ 
eastern  from  points  in  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Connecticut,  Maine,  Iowa.  Indiana,  etc. 

The  shippers  are  now  accorded  the  privilege  of 
designating  the  routing  of  their  express  matter 
by  labeling  or  marking  packages  to  move  via  the 
most  exjieditious  route  which,  until  the  advent  of 
the  Southeastern  in  this  field,  was  denied. 


beauty  For  Sale 

It’s  d  pretty  stiff  problem  to  decide  about 
installing  a  Beauty  Shop  in  your  store. 

Nothing  in  the  average  retailer’s  experi¬ 
ence  gives  him  any  help  in  answering  this 
question.  Yet  many  stores  have  Beauty 
Shops  and  are  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Our  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 
has  collected  the  information  you  need. 
Ask  for  it  if  you  think  of  offering  "Beauty 
for  Sale”. 


June. 
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IT  SAVES  POWER  and  FLOOR  SPACE 
HANDLES  SALES  CONSECUTIVELY 


line  —  not  too  early—  not  too  late. 

These,  and  other  advantages  are  recognized  by 
members  of  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  whose  names  appear  below. 

Bonwic  Teller  Co . New  York.  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Miicy  ac  Co . New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Slatter\’  Co . Boston.  Mass. 

Timothy  Smith  Co . Boston.  Mass. 

Frederick  Loeser  Si  Co.,  Inc . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Flint  Si  Kent . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  Simon  Si  Co.,  Inc . New  York,  N.  Y. 

one  Bioominpdale  Bros . New  York.  N.  Y. 

Bcnwit  Teller  Si  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
O/lC  Strawbridge  Si  Clothier  Phil.adelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  Fforne  Si  Co.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

^  McCurdy  Si  Co.,  Inc.  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Denholm  Si  McKay  Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 
R.  H.  Stearns  Co.  .  .  Boston,  Mass. 

The  D.  M.  Read  Co.  .  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
TheGeorkeCo.  .  .  .  Paterson,  N.  j. 

Tepper  Bros.  .  .  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


I  HhRh  are  many  recognized  advantages  in 
favor  of  the  centralized  tube  room.  A  lew 
expert  cashiers  are  more  desirable  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  others  who  are  not  specialists  There  is  a 
written  record  determining  exact  responsibility 
for  every  charge.  There  is  no  embarrassment 
to  a  customer. 

The  G&G  Atlas  Pneumatic  Tube  System 
insures  equal  distribution  of  carriers  to  cashiers. 
They  are  delivered  consecutively  to  groups  of 
four  of  which  each  person  can  receive  but 
at  a  time.  No  customers  are 
delayed  unnecessarily. 

The  G&:G  Atlas  Pneumatic  Tube 
System  saves  power  because  all 
lines  are  "dead” except  when  a  earner 
IS  actually  in  transit.  Our  Power 
Control  shuts  off  the  air  at  the 
instant  the  last  carrier  leaves  the 


I  PNEUMATTXC 
d  TUBE  SYSTEM 


G&G  ATLAS  SYSTEMS 

531  West  Broadway  incorporated  New  Yoi 
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Economy  in  Operation  Keynote  for  Controllers 

Twenty  Local  Groups  Will  Help  to  Make  Sixth  Convention 
At  Dayton  This  Month  the  Greatest  in  History  of  Group 


Economy  in  operation  win  be  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the  National  Retail 
Dr}'^  Goods  Association  which  meets  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  June  15,  16,  17  and  18.  The  sessions  will  be 
held  at  Memorial  Hall  away  from  the  activities  of  a 
large  hotel  so  that  the  delegates  will  be  able  to  give 
undivided  attention  to  the  convention. 

The  keynote  is  a  logical  development  of  the  con¬ 
structive  program  of  conventions  which  has  been 
built  up  by  the  Controllers’  Congress.  The  group 
is  peculiarly  qualified  to  make  a  real  contribution 
in  that  field,  so  the  convention  may  be  expected  to 
be  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end. 

Local  Groups  Help 

Chairman  Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  in  announcing  the  program  lays  partic¬ 
ular  stress  upon  the  part  that  will  be  played  by  the 
local  Controllers’  groups  in  putting  over  the  sess¬ 
ions  in  a  big  way.  There  are  now  in  excess  of  twen¬ 
ty  of  these  local  groups  functioning  or  in  process 
of  organization  in  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  In 
building  up  local  controllers’  organizations,  Mr. 
Katz  has  made  a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
future  effectiveness  of  the  Congress. 

Local  groups  have  been  organized  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities :  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Birmingham, 
New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Nashville,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo, 
St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  Little  Rock  and  Cincinnati. 
Frequent  meetings  are  held  and  real  progress 
toward  better  methods  in  the  stores  represented  is 
a  direct  result. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Convention  sessions 
at  Dayton  will  be  the  Elementary  Schools  in  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Control  and  Insurance  for  Junior 
Controllers.  These  classes  will  be  held  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Blanke  will  conduct  the  Accounting  and 
Control  session  and  Mr.  Fraser,  Chairman  of  the 
Insurance  Committee,  will  have  charge  of  the  In¬ 
surance  class. 

The  Annual  Dinner  is  scheduled  for  the  evening 
of  June  17th  and  will  be  enlivened  by  an  entertain¬ 
ment  prepared  by  the  Dayton  committee.  There 
will  be  a  recess  that  afternoon  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  delegates  to  visit  stores  and  other 
Dayton  industries.  Read  the  detailed  program 
which  follows  for  a  picture  of  the  convention. 

Monday  Morning 

9  ;00  Registration. 

9:45  Organ  and  Community  Singing. 

10:00  Call  to  Order. 

Introductory  Remarks — Chairman.  Ernest  Katz,  R. 

H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York. 

.\ddress  of  Welcome — City  of  Dayton. 


Greetings  from  the  Dayton  Retailers — F.  H.  Rike. 
The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton. 

Report  of  the  Chairman — Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Peter  F.  Jenss, 
Jenss  Brothers,  Niagara  Falls,  NJ  Y. 

Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

Monday  Afternoon 
2 :30  Call  to  Order. 

Selections  by  Quintet  of  The  Elder  &  Johnson  Com¬ 
pany,  Dayton,  Ohio 

“Economy  in  Operation” — (Speaker  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.) 

"Tax  Legislation  in  next  Session  of  Congress” — 
Harold  R.  Young,  Washington  Secretary,  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A. 

“The  Application  of  the  Controllers’  Functions  to 
Economical  Operations” — C.  B.  Clarke,  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"How  the  Controller  should  .\ssist  in  Better  Mer¬ 
chandising" — Merchandise  Managers  Group,  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A. 


Monday  Evening 

8:00  Elementary  School  of  Accounting  and  Control — T.  L. 
Blanke,  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control. 


Tuesday  Morning 
9:15  Organ  and  Community  Singing. 

9:30  Call  to  Order. 

A  Message  from  the  Store  Managers’  Group. 

“Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance” — Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee — A.  N.  Fraser,  Chairman.  Boggs  &  Buhl, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

“General  Insurance  Problems” — Warren  F.  Kimball, 
Insurance  Secretarj-,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A  . 

How  the  Standardization  of  the  Sales  Check  will 
Effect  Economies” — Boston  Group.  H.  Frazer 
Kammeyer,  Chairman. 

“How  may  the  Controller  Aid  in  the  Problem  of 
Return  Goods” — E.  W.  Broidy,  Thalhimer  Bros., 
Richmond.  Va. 

“The  Sales  Audit  that  will  Effect  Economy” — Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Friedrich,  Joske  Bros.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 
2:30  Call  to  Order. 

Music — Selections  by  Quintet  of  The  Elder  and 
Johnson  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

“How  to  Apply  Available  Statistical  Data  to  One’s 
Own  Business” — Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  The 
Geveland  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“Markdowns,  Low  Taken,  Recorded  and  Controlled” 
— V.  T.  Henney,  A.  Polsky  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

“Planning  Expense  Controls” — Charles  Carroll,  Con¬ 
rad  &  Company,  Boston.  Mass. 

“Economies  in  Timekeeping  and  Pay  Roll  Records” 
— Cincinnati  Group,  Elmer  Shappell,  Kline  Bros.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“Mechanical  Accounts  Payable  Methods” — William 
Thomas,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  Message  from  the  Retail  Credit  Men’s  National 
Association — David  J.  Woodlock,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control — 
T.  L.  Blanke. 

“Merchandise  Control” — F.  B.  Thomas,  Burkhardt 
Bros.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Perpetual  Inventory  of  Pieces” — Ready-to-Wear, 
Small  Wares — Merchandise  Control  Committee — 
E.  C.  Stephenson,  Chairman,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


Tuesday  Evening 

8:00  Elementary  School  of  Insurance — A.  N.  Fraser, 
Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wednesday  Morning 

9:15  Organ  and  Community  Singing. 

9:30  Call  to  Order. 

“Intensive  Sales  Promotion” — W.  T.  White,  The 
Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.,  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

“Analytical  Comparison  of  Chain  Store  Operation 
with  Department  Store  Operation” — J.  P.  Fried¬ 
man,  Touche,  Niven  &  Co.,  New  York. 

“Retail  Inventory  Method” — 

“Markdowns,  How  Taken,  Recorded  and  Controlled.” 

“Proper  Method  of  Handling  Discount  on  Pur¬ 
chases” — 

“Methods  of  Charging  Transportation  Costs  to  Each 
Department” — W.  T.  Holmes,  Pfeifer  Bros.,  Little 
Rock.  Ark. 

“Methods  of  Handling  Employees’  Discounts” — R.  J. 
Blum,  Kaufman  and  Baer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  Message  from  the  Retail  Delivery  Group. 

No  Session  balance  of  day.  Visit  stores  and  other 
Dayton  industries. 

O:00  Evening  Dinner  and  Entertainment. 


Thursday  Morning 

9:30  Call  to  Order. 

Community  Singing. 

“Advantages  of  the  Budget  System  to  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Business” — S.  C.  Allyn,  Comptroller,  The 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Supply  Control — Geo.  K. 
Batt,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

“Bonus  System  for  Heads  of  Departments,  Service 
Managers,  Credit  Managers  and  Executives” — B. 
M.  Weinhold,  Strouss — Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio. 

“How  may  Production  Records  Work  Economies  in 
Office  Administration” — 

“Personal  Records” — Howard  Seesel,  The  Golden 
Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  Message  from  the  Traffic  Group — Arthur  D.  Bibbs, 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

“Receiving  and  Marking  Room  Methods.” 


Thursday  Afternoon 

2:00  Call  to  Order. 

Retail  Statistics — Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
“Distribution  of  Expenses.” 

“The  Value  of  an  Appraisal  or  Inventory  of  Physical 
Assets  to  the  Retail  Business.” 

“Taking  of  Physical  Inventories.” 

“Methods  of  Operation  in  Departments  in  which 
Manufacturing  is  a  Factor.” 

“What  a  Budget  Means  to  the  Federal  Government.” 
“Mail  Order  or  Personal  Service  System.” 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Board 
of  Directors,  at  Headquarters,  June  4,  1925. 

Controllers’  Congress,  Sixth  Annual  Convention, 
Memorial  Hall,  Dayton,  O.,  June  15,  16,  17,  18,  1925. 

Traffic  Group.  Sixth  Annual  Convention,  Hotel 
Emerson.  Baltimore.  ]\Id..  September  22,  23,  24, 
1^25. 


Installation  of  Whitina 
Calestialita  Fixtures  in 
Bloominadales’  Ready-to- 
Wear  Department. 


OffW 


lentieesBs 

Very 


V.errSB  «•»••• 


Interested! , 

Id  ats  %  Increase? 

COe  COere! _ 

"YITERE  we  interested  to  learn  that  there  had  been  a  15%  in- 
”  crease  in  a  department  of  Bloomingdales  since  we  had 
installed  Celestialite?  So  much  so  that  we  are  reproducing 
their  letter  as  it  came  to  us. 

We  will  be  fair  with  you,  Bloomingdales  and  ourselves,  and 
not  try  and  claim  all  that  15%.  But  the  fact  that  this  increase 
took  place  since  we  installed  Celestialite  is  significant  in 
itself.  We  will  let  the  last  paragraph  of  Bloomingdales’  letter 
help  prove  that : 

“We  are  confident  that  we  would  not  be  amiss  in 
attributing  part  of  this  increase  to  the  better  light¬ 
ing  that  has  been  installed  by  you.” 

Because  of  Celestialite’s  three  layers  of  glass,  one  blue,  one  translucent 
white  and  one  clear,  the  entire  area  of  any  department  or  store  is  flooded 
with  a  light  which  is  next  to  daylight.  Merchandise  is  more  temptingly 
shown  and  customers  go  from  one  department  to 
another  without  growing  tired  from  the  harsh 
rays  of  improper  lighting. 

VV'rite  us  about  your  lighting  problems — increase 
YOUR  sales  with  the  correct,  scientific  light  of 
Celestialite  and  join  those  great  stores  such  as 
John  Wanamaker,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Neu- 
steter  and  Jordan  Marsh— a  few  who  “Put  Their 
Lighting  Up  to  Whiting.” 

Special  designs  of  Whiting's  Cetestiatite  Fixtures  Are 
Covered  by  Patents  or  Patents  Pending.  Celestialite 
Glass  is  Manufactured  Under  Gleason-Tiebout  Glass 
Company's  Patents 

H.  S.  WHITING  CO.,  Inc. 


Grand  Central  Terminal  Building 


New  York  City 
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Stores  Have  Big  Stake  in  Simplification  Drive 

Reduction  of  One-Third  Possible  in  Enormous  Annual  Waste 
If  Hoover’s  Conservation  Campaign  Receives  Trade  Support 

Address  by  William  A.  Gately,  U.  S.  Department  of  Coiiiineree.  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


E  AMERICANS  are  reputedly  the  richest  and 
foremost  industrial  people  of  the  world  and 
should  remain  so  for  many,  many  years  to 
come.  Nature  herself  has  so  decreed,  and  we  are 
aiding  her  by  our  thrift  and 
industry. 

And  yet  one  can  not  help 
hut  wonder  if  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  our  re¬ 
sources  and  opportunities 
when  one  learns  that  the 
1922  income  tax  returns 
showed  a  net  profit  of  only 
a  little  over  5  per  cent  on 
100  billion  dollars  worth  of 
business  done  in  a  year ; 
that  in  nine  of  our  basic 
industries,  including  the 
steel,  iron,  copper,  lumber, 
petroleum,  coal,  cotton, 
shoes,  and  print  paper,  we 
are  producing  5.1  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  output  and 
ourselves  using  up  491/2 
per  cent  of  the  world’s 
consumption.  .And  this  for 
a  country  with  only  6  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion.  That  we  are  using  25 
billion  cubic  feet  of  tim¬ 
ber  annually,  while  the  re¬ 
growth  is  only  6  billion.  Is 
there  not  something  wrong 
when  our  business  record 
for  the  past  five  years 
shows  annual  failures  with 
liabilities  amounting  to 
over  21/2  billion  dollars  ? 

According  to  the  National 
Industrial  Conference 
Board,  we  are  again  face 
to  face  with  an  increasing 
cost  of  living,  as  witness 
the  rise  in  index  numbers 
from  163  in  August  of  last 
year  to  170  in  March  of  this  year,  a  rise  of  a  point 
a  month. 

Causes  of  Waste 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  perhaps  our  in¬ 
dustrial  situation  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  should 
be.  And  no  wonder!  For  industry  is  constantly 
subjected  to  wastes  from  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment  during  depression ;  from  speculation  and 
over-production  during  booms ;  from  high  labor 


turnover  and  labor  conflict ;  from  inefficient,  inter¬ 
mittent  and  seasonal  production;  from  inadequate 
transportation  and  terminal  facilities ;  from  ex¬ 
cessive  variety  of  products;  from  fire  and  from  loss 
of  human  life. 

Desirous  of  determining 
just  what  price  we  were 
paying  f(»r  these  wastes, 
Herbert  Hoover,  in  1920, 
caused  a  survey  to  be  made 
of  six  major  industries  and 
found  an  average  waste  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  man  power  em- 
jjloyed.  .Applying  this  fig¬ 
ure  to  our  total  annual 
production  of  some  sixty 
billion  dollars,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  faced  with  the 
astonishing  loss  of  30  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  every  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  fully 
a  third  of  this  loss  can  be 
recovered  through  simpli¬ 
fication  and  standardiza¬ 
tion.  Ten  billion  of  dollars! 
Why  that  is  an  amount 
greater  than  our  combined 
imiK)rts  and  e.xports  for 
1923.  It  is  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  our  total  sav¬ 
ings  bank  dejiosits ;  it  is 
more  than  half  the  tenta¬ 
tive  valuation  of  our  rail¬ 
roads,  and  almost  half  our 
total  net  income  for  1922. 

.A  Bail  System 

This  deplorable  loss  is 
mainly  due  to  the  tremend¬ 
ous  variety  of  i)roducts  so 
characteristic  of  .American 
industry.  In  our  desire  and 
effort  to  have  or  to  make 
something  just  a  little  bit 
different  from  our  fellows  there  has  grown  up  in 
.America  a  system  which  has  made  everyone  pay. 
The  manufacturer  pays  in  items  of  big  stocks  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  products ;  in  seasonal 
labor  and  limited  output ;  with  costs  which  he 

knows  are  e.xcessive.  yet  the  reasons  for  which  he 

can  not  find ;  and  with  a  handicapped  service  to  the 
consumer.  The  distributor,  in  his  effort  to  handle 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  full  line,  pays  in  need¬ 
lessly  large  stocks  with  many  slow  moving  items. 


Store  ^Managers’  Convention 

f~\ELEGATES  to  the  2nd  Annual  Conven- 
tion  of  the  Store  Managers'  Division,  | 
held  at  Atlantic  City  last  month, 
profited  by  three  days  of  unusually  construc¬ 
tive  discussions.  A  a  ide  variety  of  problems 
of  store  operation  received  consideration  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  convention  which  was 
largely  attended. 

Richard  E.  Steed,  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Providence,  continues  as  Chairman  of  the 
Group.  Vice-Chairman  C.  \.  .Inderson,  An- 
derson-Xewcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  If ..  l  a., 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  E.  //.  Pierce,  Rest  &  ■ 
Co..  Sew  York,  also  are  continued  in  their 
offices.  \ew  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  are  M.  A.  Mueller,  O'Xeill  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  and  B.  G.  Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co..  Boston.  I 

The  following  new  members  were  chosen 
for  the  Board  of  Directors  which  was  in¬ 
creased  in  membership  from  twelve  to  fif- 
\  teen:  Bentley  P.  Meff,  i)uluth  Glass  Block 
\  Store  Co..  Duluth  :  Joseph  M.  Meyers,  Kauf- 
manns.  The  Big  Store.  Pittsburgh;  George 
V.  Thompson.  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co..  Youngs¬ 
town.  O.:  J.  ;V.  Townsend.  Frederick  &  Nel¬ 
son.  Seattle,  If  ash.:  Walker  T.  Wright,  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 

j  Interesting  features  of  the  sessions  were  an 
I  address  by  President  Tily.  the  singing  of  the 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier  chorus  of  130  voices, 
discussions  of  management,  consumer  con¬ 
tacts,  waste,  traffic  and  many  other  vital 
j  topics. 
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Requiring  large  storage  spaces,  the  stocking  of  this 
full  line  often  lowers  his  profits  to  a  negligible  de¬ 
gree  or  wipes  them  out  entirely.  And  finally  the 
con.sutner  pays  because  in  the  ultimate  analysis  he 
is  the  one  who  must  bear  the  excessive  costs  in¬ 
curred  by  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer. 

Since  this  highly  undesirable  state  of  affairs  is 
due  to  excessive  variety,  the  remedy  is  obviously 
sim[)lification. 

Simplification 

Just  what  is  simplification?  Simplification  is  the 
doing  away  with  excess,  obsolete  or  undesirable 
styles,  sizes  and  varieties ;  it  is  the  cutting  loose 
of  all  “dead-wood”  which,  by  reason  of  custom, 
practice  or  tradition,  has  grown  up  around  an  in¬ 
dustry;  it  is  the  concentrating  of  our  industrial 
efforts  on  those  lines  for  which  the  greatest  de¬ 
mand  exists.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  make  an  item  which  has  hitherto  been 
handled;  but  it  does  mean  that,  if  there  is  so  little 
call  for  the  item  as  to  make  it  equivalently  a  spec¬ 
ialty,  a  specialty  price  be  charged  for  it.  Whereas, 
at  present,  too  low  a  sales  price  is  placed  on  it  and 
then  the  loss  is  taken  up  by  increasing  the  price  of 
the  more  commonly  used  varieties.  It  involves  no 
attempt  to  interfere  with  grade,  quality,  individual¬ 
ity  or  design,  but  it  does  insure  every  attempt  be¬ 
ing  made  to  eliminate  waste  in  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Specifically,  simplified  practice  will  de¬ 
crease  stocks,  production  costs,  selling  expenses, 
misunderstandings,  and  all  costs  to  user.  .\t  the 
same  time  it  will  increase  turn  over,  stability  of 
employment,  promptness  of  delivery,  quality  of 
product,  and  profit  to  producer,  distributor  and 
consumer. 

A  simplification  program  does  not  present  any 
new  or  radical  ideas,  for  it  is  merely  an  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  practice  of  periodically  revis¬ 
ing  stock  lists.  Thus  those  stocks,  which  manufac¬ 
turer,  distributor  and  consumer  agree  are  unneces¬ 
sary,  are  dropped,  and  a  firm  no  longer  feels  im¬ 
pelled  to  hold  on  to  undesirable  or  needless  items 
for  fear  that  a  competitor  may.  Industrial  etfort 
can  then  be  concentrated  on  those  lines  for  which 
there  exists  an  actual  and  consistent  demand  with 
an  eventual  reduction  in  costs  to  all  concerned. 

Real  Economies 

.\s  a  single  example  of  what  simplification  can 
do,  consider  what  took  place  when  a  large  chain 
of  retail  drug  stores  simplified  its  stocks  from  an 
average  of  22,000  items  to  10,000  items.  It  not  only 
secured  a  reduction  in  items,  but  also  some  very 
real  economies.  Its  warehouses  were  reduced  78 
per  cent  in  number,  its  depot  employees  30  per 
cent.  The  cost  of  night  work  dropped  from  $5,000 
a  year  to  zero,  and  the  losses  on  unsold  merchan¬ 
dise  decreased  63  per  cent.  Meanwhile,  dt  in¬ 
creased  its  number  of  retail  outlets  51  per  cent  and 
its  volume  of  business  grew  74  per  cent.  Turnover 
was  increased  70  per  cent ;  investment  decreased  14 
per  cent ;  personnel  was  reduced  58  per  cent ;  and 
though  wage  rates  were  practically  doubled,  pay 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


The  Ultimate  in  Service 

for 

One  of  America’s  Great  Stores 


COMPLETION  of  this  great  Service  Build¬ 
ing  for  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  New¬ 
ark,  will  provide  tremendous  new  possi¬ 
bilities  for  efficiently  serving  the  consuming 
public  throughout  Northern  New  Jersey.  The 
building  is  200  feet  wide  by  500  feet  long  with 
total  floor  area  of  180,000  square  feet. 

A  complete  Remote  Delivery  layout,  accommo¬ 
dating  more  than  150  delivery  trucks,  charg¬ 
ing,  repair  and  painting  departments  occupy  the 
first  floor.  The  basement  is  for  merchandise 
storage. 

Office  accommodations  and  locker  rooms  for 
drivers  occupy  the  mezzanine.  The  second 
floor  is  to  house  a  great  central  packing  room. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 
designed  this  unique  Service  Building 
after  an  exhaustive  study  of  Bam¬ 
berger’s  operating  problems,  and  a 
survey  of  many  large  stores  in  the 
Blast.  The  finished  structure  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  modern  conception  of 
efficient  delivery  facilities. 

The  same  expert  cooperation  applied 
to  the  solution  of  the  Bamberger  prob¬ 
lem  has  ibeen  utilized  satisfactorily 
by  other  great  stores.  Ask  us  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  service. 

ABBOn,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

Engineers 

175  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York 
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roll  cost  dropped  to  11  per  cent  of  total  sales  and 
rent  decreased  to  7  per  cent  of  total  sales. 

Secretary  Hoover  has  well  said:  “It  is  only 
through  the  elimination  of  waste  and  the  increase 
in  our  national  efficiency,  that  we  can  hope  to  lower 
the  cost  of  living,  while  at  the  same  time  raising 
our  standards  of  living.  The  elimination  of  waste 
is  a  total  asset.  It  has  no  liabilities.”  Great  as  are 
the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  simplifying  within 
an  industry,  the  fullest  advantages  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  one  industry  co-operates  with  another. 

And  so  I  urge  your  co-operation  with  the  Box 
Board  manufacturers  and  the  manufacturers  of 
folding  boxes,  shipping  containers  and  set-up  boxes, 
in  cutting  down  the  present  excessive  variety  of 
thicknesses  of  their  products.  A  variety  which  adds 
nothing  in  strength,  utility  or  weal,  but  which  has 
grown  up  like  Topsy. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  non-bending  boards, 
where  there  are  85  thicknesses  in  use  today  vary¬ 
ing  by  only  1,  2,  3,  and  4  one-thousandths  of  an  inch. 
These  could  and  should  be  reduced  to  16.  For  bend¬ 
ing  boards,  with  similar  variations  in  thickness, 
we  have  a  possible  reduction  of  from  80  to  16. 
Pasted  chip  board  could  be  cut  from  25  to  9;  con¬ 
tainer  board  from  14  to  4;  folding  box  board  from 


20  to  10,  and  solid  manillas  from  20  to  5. 

At  present  25  per  cent  of  the  production  of  box 
board  is  on  the  basis  of  those  thicknesses  which 
it  is  proposed  to  eliminate.  Such  elimination  will 
mean  longer  runs,  lower  overheads  with  less  time 
lost  in  set-ups,  smaller  stocks,  less  capital  invested, 
reduction  in  warehousing  space,  labor,  insurance, 
etc.  All  this  means  a  better  package,  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  to  the  consumer,  and  a  lower  set  of 
prices  all  along  the  line. 

Let  me  urge  that  you  approve  this  movement 
and  lend  us  your  hearty  co-operation  and  assist¬ 
ance.  A  detailed  explanation  of  the  project  will 
soon  be  sent  you,  with  a  list  of  the  proposed  sim¬ 
plified  thicknesses.  Study  them  in  the  light  of 
your  individual  requirements,  and  advise  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  your  Association  of  your  views.  There  are 
some  thirty-three  consumer  and  shipper  Associa¬ 
tions  interested  in  this  project.  Many  of  them  are 
already  actively  participating  in  it.  Let  not  so 
prominent  an  organization  as  your  be  beforehand. 

Approve  the  movement !  Appoint  your  represent¬ 
ative  !  Then  we  can  all  unite  in  bringing  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  happy  conclusion  and  insuring  to  all  an 
early  benefit  from  the  simplification  of  carton 
thicknesses. 


Better  Control  by  the  Store  Manager’s  Office 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


times  be  prosperous  or  dull.  Train  your  people  to 
work  on  these  needs.  Create  desire.  When  one 
thing  is  sold,  while  the  customer  is  waiting  for 
change,  call  her  attention  to  a  sale  going  on  in 
another  part  of  the  store,  or  to  some  special  value 
of  which  the  clerk  knows.  Give  prizes  for  suggest¬ 
ive  selling.  Let  the  salespeople  in  on  the  secrets 
of  the  store.  Let  them  know  exactly  the  “ins” 
and  “out”  of  what  they  can  do.  Demonstrate  to 
them  yourself,  how  a  customer  can  be  induced 
to  buy  something  which  he  never  thought  of  buy¬ 
ing.  .\nd  don’t  be  afraid  that  the  customer  will 
resent  this.  She  will  thank  you  for  having  called 
her  attention  to  something  that  she  needed,  and 
which  had  slipped  her  mind. 

The  ultimate  result  we  are  aiming  for  in  man¬ 
aging  a  business,  is  its  success,  and  that  means 
constant  striving  for  more  volume  of  business,  of 
course,  at  a  profit.  Why  not,  then,  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  selling  end  of  the  business.  Sales 
Promotion  Ideas,  Happy  Healthy  Saleswomen, 
Modern  Up-to-Date  Equipment,  Live  Progressive 
Advertising,  Smart  Effective  Window  Displays,  and 
the  extremely  important  “New-Old  Method”  of 
meeting  and  welcoming  your  greatest  asset.  Your 
Customer? 

Other  departments  of  the  business  must  not  be 
neglected,  buying,  receiving,  delivery,  accounting, 
all  are  important,  and  should  be  given  proper  super¬ 
vision,  but  the  store  manager’s  big  job  is  “Better 
Selling”  and  only  by  seeing  that  the  selling  is 
really  done,  does  he  secure  the  ultimate  result  de¬ 


sired.  Insist  upon  daily  reports  as  to  volume  of 
sales,  collections,  advertising,  calls  for  merchan¬ 
dise  not  in  stock,  promises  made  to  customers 
about  goods  ordered,  etc.,  etc.  Don’t  for  a  moment 
think  you  can  do  this  by  sitting  alone  in  your  office 
— you  need  to  spend  time  on  the  floor,  especially 
during  the  busy  hours,  see  and  talk  with  each  of 
your  assistants  every  day,  know  your  store,  your 
customers,  your  community. 

The  store  manager  is  thus  in  a  position  to  advise 
the  buying  and  advertising  departments  as  to  what 
the  public  wants,  when  it  wants  it,  and  the  kind  of 
event  which  will  interest  the  public. 

Never  try  to  over-systematize,  but  have  a  clearly 
defined  organization  and  hold  each  one,  (including 
yourself),  absolutely  responsible  for  whatever  is 
his  business.  Remember  that  no  system  is  fool¬ 
proof,  and  that  without  any  system  whatever,  won¬ 
derful  results  can  be  obtained  through  sheer  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  common  sense.  Give  your 
people  what  labor-saving  machines  and  devices  are 
really'  needed,  but  don’t  forget  that  too  many,  or 
unnecessary  ones,  merely  cause  laziness  and  loss 
of  initiative. 

In  this  era  of  quick-changing  styles,  change  the 
style  of  store  managing  to  the  yew  but  Valuable 
Old  Method  of  knowing  y'our  customers  better,  by 
having  y'Our  assistants  and  yourself  spend  more 
hours  of  the  business  day  out  in  the  store,  where 
you  will  get,  first  hand,  the  many  storekee])ing 
problems  that  will  inspire  y'ou  to  create  “New 
Methods  for  Better  Control  of  y'Our  Store.”  This 
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John  S.  Burke  Appointed  to  Head  the 
Association  Finance  Committee 

Jcihn  S.  Burke,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  Xew  York, 
selected  recently  by  President  Tily  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  representatives  of  the  successful 
younger  men  in  the  retail  craft.  At  the  age  of 
36,  he  is  a  Vice  President  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  after 
having  been  made  a  Director  of  that  organization 
in  his  thirtieth  year. 

The  Finance  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  Association.  It  has  the  important 
task  of  reviewing  the  Budget  each  year  and  advis¬ 
ing  with  the  Managing  Director  regarding  the  most 
effective  distribution  of  the  Association’s  funds. 
The  other  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  are 
Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brc)oklyn,  and  David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Rothschild  is  serving  his  second  year  as 
a  member  of  our  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Moeser 
is  known  to  all  our  members  for  his  part  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  which  he  was 
Chairman  up  to  one  year  ago. 

Volleys  of  Misinformation 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

and  most  of  them  were  taking  his  advice.  That  cor¬ 
respondence  embraces  thousands  of  letters  from  re¬ 
tail  department  stores  complaining  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  after  taking  their  orders  for  merchandise 
failed  to  deliver  because  it  was  more  profitable  to 
sell  to  some  later  customer  at  a  higher  price.  As¬ 
suredly,  manufacturers  sell  their  gocjds  where  they 
can  sell  them  to  best  advantage,  although  they 
may  not  always  know  this  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction  for,  of  course,  any  seller  who  makes  a 
price  concession  always  feels  that  had  he  waited 
he  would  have  done  better. 

The  department  store  still  is  a  comparatively 
new  institution.  It  is  destined  to  undergo  many 
changes  before  it  even  approaches  perfection.  De¬ 
partment  store  men  .know  this  and  are  constantly 
stud)’ing  their  own  weaknesses.  Few  industries  are 
subjected  to  such  continuous  and  critical  scrutiny 
from  within  as  is  the  department  store.  Just  what 
form  the  de7)artment  store  of  the  future  may  take 
is  a  fair  subject  for  prophecy  but  I  should  not  care 
to  venture  fur,ther  along  that  road  than  to  suggest 
that  the  biggest  field  waiting  for  development  by 
def)artment  store  men  lies  in  the  realm  of  Trade 
Relations.  It  is  highly^  important  that  suspicions 
and  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  toward 
the  department  store  be  replaced  with  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will.  This  is  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  stores  and  for  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  for 
consumers.  My  chief  criticism  of  Mr.  Dakin’s  arti¬ 
cle  is  that  it  does  not  make  for  such  understanding 
and  good  will  but  does  encourage  further  suspicion 
and  ill  feeling. 


PACKAGE  TAPING 
MACHINE 


HE  first  automatic  taping  machine 
ever  made  is  the  CouNTERBOY.  This 
machine  differs  from  all  others  in  that 
the  human  factor  is  eliminated  from 
the  moistening  just  as  the  adding  machine  has 
eliminated  it  from  the  adding  of  numbers.  The 
moistening  operation  is  automatic. 

No  matter  how  rushed  your  packer  is  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  each  piece  of  tape  will 
be  moistened  exactly  the  same  as  every  other 
piece,  and  perfectly,  because  of  the  Counterboy 
Automatic  Brush  Unit. 

This  Automatic  Brush  Unit  consists  of  a  fine 
Rubberset  brush  which  brings  up  precisely  the 
correct  amount  of  moisture  from  the  water  tank 
to  the  tape.  Two  scientific  principles,  capillary 
attraction  and  gravity,  acting  against  each  other, 
regulate  the  flow  of  water  automatically. 

The  foundation  of  successful  package  taping 
is  the  MACHINE.  The  Counterboy  never 
sleeps,  never  gets  careless.  It  is  your  insurance 
that  every  package  leaving  your  establishment 
will  be  safe,  economical,  and  a  builder  of  good 
will  for  your  business. 

BETTER  PACKAGES,  Inc. 

153  Waverly  Place  New  York 
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Rayon’s  General  Adoption  An  Accomplished  Fact 

Retailers,  Manufacturers,  Government  and  Press  Have  Done 
Everything  Possible  to  Establish  Permanency  of  the  Name 


Rayon  has  become  so  well-established  as  a 
textile  name  during  the  comparatively  short 
period  since  its  official  adoption  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  that  there  can  be 
doubts  no  longer  that  it  has  come  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  parlance.  A  brief  digest  of  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  is  decidedly  in  order. 

The  following  important  organizations  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  name  and  their  members  are  using  it : 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Silk  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Commissions, 

National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers, 

L^pholstery  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association,  .Artificial 
Silk  Knitted  Fabrics  As¬ 
sociation,  the  National 
Knitted  Outerwear  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association, 
the  corset  manufacturers 
and  many  others  of  equal 
importance. 

Among  the  large  man- 
ufacttirers  of  Rayon 
yarns  who  have  adopted 
the  name  are  The  Viscose 
Company,  the  Du  Pont 
Rayon  Co.,  American 
Rayon  Products  Co.,  and 
others.  The  list  of  indi¬ 
vidual  firms  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  field  would  read 
like  a  trade  directory. 

In  the  field  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  approval  has  been 
widespread.  In  addition 
to  President  Coolidge’s 
discussion  of  the  term  in 
his  address  before  the 
cotton  manufacturers,  it 
has  been  approved  for  use 
by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  the 
Treasury  Department  has 
permitted  its  use  on  con¬ 
sular  invoices,  the  State 
Department  has  author¬ 
ized  all  consular  officers 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  to  accept  invoices 
containing  the  name. 

In  foreign  coun-tries. 

Rayon  has  been  approved 
and  its  adoption  urged  by 


the  Silk  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
On  the  continent,  the  attitude  is  one  of  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  movement  but  there  has  been  no  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  as  yet  because  of  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
lation  and  the  like.  In  France,  the  objection  is 
easy  to  understand  fc)r  there  is  a  word  “rayon”  in 
that  language  which  translates  directly  to  our  own 
word  “department.”  “Rayon  department”  in  French 
would  become  “rayon  rayon.” 

The  press  all  over  the  world  has  been  very  cordial 


'WeRIKE'KUMLER  COMPANY 

Announces  the  Adoption  of  the  Wotd— 


On  the 
Street  Floor 
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Second  Floor 


RAYON 

--•w  hich  w  ill  be  used  from  now  on  m  all  manner  of  written  descrip¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  formerly  and  commonly  known  as 


A  On  the 
Fifth  Floor 


'•Art  SHk" 
“ArliHciat  Silk’ 


RAYON  Closely 
Resembles  Silk 


*CMimica/  Siik** 


*'Gios** 
*Ftber  Silk” 


Its  inv«nlor.  G>uni  de  Qurdonnct,  termetl 
M  !  K  '  artificial  leatile  material  reaen^ing 
'  silk.  The  manufadure  of  Royon  actively 

Ln  begaiijn  1691  at  BaiarKon.  FrarKe  Since 

^  ,  that  )  eat  (his  industry  spread  rapidly  to  other 
countries,  including  (fe  United  States.  Great 
***  I  Britain.  Belgium  and  GeriD4a> 


RA  YON  Outstrides 
Silk  In  Production 


^mce  1922  the  annual  productioo  of 
Ragon  has  been  cieatet  than  (hat  of  silk. 
.As  It  IS  noM  manufactured,  it  is  often  highly 
lustrous  and  possessed  of  eacellent  wearing 
qualities  It  is  used  pfirKipally  for  hosiery, 
dresses,  drapers .  upholUery.  stripes  in  cotton 
good*  and  kinJted  purposes 


Why  RA  Y  ON  Deserves  \ 
a  Distinct  Name 

ft  IS  a  diitmct  matenai.  and  therefore  de*  | 
serves  a  specific  name.  Rayon  contains  no 
Silk  and  should  not  be  represented  as  silk. 
Just  as  cotton  is  cotton,  wool  is  wool  and 
silk  IS  silk — Rayon  is  Rayon. 

Approved  By  These 
Associations—’ 

The  Silk  Assoctalion  of  America 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  asso* 

The  Ohio  Retail  Dry  Goods  ass&culion 

Better  Business  Bureaus  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  depaiimeni  of  com* 
merce  in  all  communications  and  references 
has  decided  to  refer  to  Rayon  materials  as 
Rayon 


On  the 
Third  Floor 


The 

Downstairs 

Store 


In  conformity  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
word  RA  YON  by  constituted  authorities, 

I  he  Rike-Kumler  Company  hereby  pledges 
itself  to  the  use  of  this  designation  on  all 
artificial  textile  materials  resembling  silk.  , 


Presenting  the  New  RAYON  Frocks| 

- - --_1 


The  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  O.,  is  responsible  for  this  striking  Rayon 
advertisement.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  declaration  of  policy  in  the 
center  of  the  layout. 
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toward  the  name.  There  have  been  numerous  news 
articles  and  editorials  explaining  it  and  applauding 
the  reasons  which  prompted  its  adoption. 

American  manufacturers  have  shown  a  very  com¬ 
mendable  spirit  in  withdrawing  applications  for 
cojiyright  of  terms  which  employed  Rayon.  Spon¬ 
sors  of  the  word  have  felt  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  trade  would  be  served  if  there  were 
no  copyright  taken  and  use  kept  free  for  everyone. 
Educational  efforts  to  discourage  the  use  of  mis¬ 
leading  terms  like  “Rayon  Silk”  also  have  met  with 
success. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  use  of  Rayon  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  developments  in  the  history 
of  textile  distribution.  The  choice  of  this  name  was 
a  direct  result  of  the  movement  toward  honest  mer¬ 
chandising,  so  that  its  practically  unanimous  adop¬ 
tion  is  a  testimonial  to  the  uprightness  and  de¬ 
cency  of  American  business. 


A  (’haiit'e  to  (iel  Interestiiij^  Data  on 
Stimulatin':  ('barge  Business 

An  interesting  inquiry  regarding  the  activity  of 
customers’  charge  accounts  has  reached  the  I»ur- 
cau  of  Research  and  Information.  The  Association 
believes  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  many  of 


our  members  if  data  on  this  question  could  be  ex¬ 
changed.  Here  is  the  ])roblem : 

With  tvhat  regularity  do  charge  customers  of 
a  store  make  purchases? 

In  checking  over  our  charge  customers  ac¬ 
counts  recently  tve  found  that  —  per  cent  did 
not  buy  anything  during  an  entire  month,  that 
is  they  did  not  use  their  charge  account  privi¬ 
lege. 

We  luive  been  wondering  if  any  stores  hat  e 
kept  track  of  this  end  of  the  business  and  if  so 
how  the  percentages  run. 

The  inquiry  is  very  clear  as  to  its  meaning.  After 
reading  it,  we  urge  that  you  have  your  credit  man¬ 
ager  look  over  his  records  and  get  up  a  brief  report 
for  your  own  use.  If  you  have  never  had  such  a 
rej)ort  it  should  prove  very  interesting  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  determining  whether  a  series  of 
letters  to  stimulate  charge  account  purchases  is 
desirable. 

When  you  get  this  information  in  your  own 
store,  please  have  an  extra  copy  made  of  the  ])er- 
centage  figures  and  forward  it  to  our  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information.  .Any  data  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  will  be  sent  to  each  member  who  supplies  in¬ 
formation  about  his  own  credit  account  activity. 
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A  Business  Booklet  on  the  Subject  of  Growth 
and  Profits  Protection  thru  BUDGETING 


The  BUDviET  is  the  one  form  of  business 
plan  that  sets  up  a  definite  goal  for  the 
future  and  also  provides  a  safeguard 
against  future  loss.  It  prevents  over¬ 
production,  over-expansion,  leaks  and 
waste. 

Our  new  booklet,  “Budget  Control," 
represents  the  successful  and  best  ex- 
j)erience  of  modern  management.  It 
shows  how  every  detail  of  buying,  pro¬ 
duction,  financing  and  selling  can  be 
planned  in  advance — then  checked 


with  and  regulated  by  actual  oper¬ 
ations  to  assure  profits  and  prevent 
loss. 

Control  thru  a  well-planned  and  care¬ 
fully  observed  Budget  is  ^rip  control. 
It  keeps  the  business  in  hand  every 
minute — plant,  money,  material,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  activity. 

"Budget  Control”  is  just  off  the  press 
and  will  be  mailed  to  executives  on  re¬ 
quest.  Address  nearest  office. 
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Better  Organization  in  Delivery  Departments 

Centralization  of  Authority  and  Responsibility  Needed  to 
Make  This  Department  Real  Factor  in  Producing  Good  Will 

Address  by  A.  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


ORDINARILY,  a  delivery  department  can  be 
considered  as  divided  into  internal  and  external 
sections.  The  internal  division  may  or  may  not 
include  wrapping^  and  packing  of  merchandise. 
Routing,  dispatching  and  control  of  the  package 
in  us  movement  through  the  store  to  the  drivers’ 
bins  are  internal  delivery  functions.  The  word 
“internal”  refers  to  that  part  of  the  delivery  pro¬ 
cedure  which  takes  place  prior  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  goods  by  the  driver. 

External  delivery  commences  after  the  driver 
has  taken  possession  of  the  merchandise.  That  part 
of  the  delivery  function  occurring  away  from  or 
outside  of  the  store  may  be  considered  as 
“external”.  Since  the  actual  vehicle  operation  is 
so  classified,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  con¬ 
sider  also  the  maintenance  of  motor  trucks  a  part 
of  the  external  system,  for  successful  operation 
is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  successful  main¬ 
tenance. 

Having  such  conditions  it  is  obvious  that  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  organization  are  possible,  as  well  as 
necessary.  During  the  past  year  personal  inspection 
trips  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  delivery  de¬ 
partments  to  observe  such  organization. 

Types  of  Administration 

A  forcible  contrast  was  discovered  between  the 
well  organized,  cheaply  operated  department  and 
the  poorly  organized,  expensively  operated  deliv¬ 
ery  department.  In  the  first  instance,  the  store  had 
employed  a  high  calibre  transportation  manager 
and  had  given  him  complete  and  undivided  author¬ 
ity  over  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  sections. 
In  the  second  case,  it  was  usually  found  that  two 
men  of  lesser  ability  headed  these  departments 
and  reported  separately  to  some  member  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  firm. 

No  claim  is  made  that  an  efficient  and  well  or¬ 
ganized  delivery  cannot  function  properly  with  a 
divided  management.  Perhaps  it  can,  if  the  two 
delivery  executives  as  well  as  the  man  in  the  store, 
who  receives  their  reports,  are  vitally  interested 
and  will  help  solve  each  others  problems.  But 
observation  tends  to  show  that  this  latter  condition 
rarely  exists  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  human 
beings. 

The  Wrong  Attitude 

The  external  and  internal  workings  of  a  delivery 
department  must  have  absolute  coordination.  Some¬ 
one  must  perform  ,  this  coordinating  function. 
Usually  but  not  always,  if  it  is  left  to  a  very  busy 
and  perhaps  uninterested  store  official,  he  will  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  this  phase  of  his 
work. 


Some  people  think  of  the  delivery  department 
as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  tolerated.  This  attitude 
of  toleration  is  quickly  sensed  by  employees.  Under 
such  conditions  they  cannot  exert  their  best  efforts. 

Why  should  busy  financial  or  merchandising  men 
be  burdened  with  transportation  matters?  It  is 
possible  to  employ  capable  men  to  relieve  them  of 
this  work.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pay  respon¬ 
sible  delivery  executives  larger  salaries,  but  by 
doing  it  you  can  hold  them  totally  accountable 
for  the  economic  working  of  their  departments. 

Next,  what  effect  will  divided  management  be¬ 
tween  two  minor  e.xecutives,  instead  of  the  coordi¬ 
nated  management  of  one  responsible  man,  have 
on  the  employees’  morale?  To  have  happy,  satis¬ 
fied  men  and  women  working  for  you,  you  must 
instill  in  their  minds  loyalty  and  respect  for  their 
employer.  If  they  can  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  access  to  some  one  man  who  has  authority 
to  adjust  their  differences,  and  who  has  the  vision 
to  be  sympathetic  and  fair  with  their  points  of 
view,  you  will  have  progressed  far  towards  the 
formation  of  a  tranquil  organization. 

Again  human  nature  enters  the  problem.  Minor 
executives  are  apt  to  be  less  capable  of  making 
personnel  adjustments  partly  due  to  their  lack 
of  absolute  authority ;  also  to  shyness  towards 
responsibility  and  a  belief  that  final  decisions  should 
be  made  by  some  member  of  the  firm. 

Responsibility 

Another  unfortunate  condition  which  sometimes 
exists  is  non-cooperativeness  between  internal  and 
external  delivery  managers.  Each  will  try  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  employees  from  mistakes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred.  One  may  blame  the  other  for  minor  neg¬ 
ligences  of  no  importance,  as  long  as  they  are 
rectified,  but  neither  will  immediately  take  care  of 
the  trouble.  Where  there  is  too  much  “passing  the 
buck”  someone  suffers.  Usually  it  is  the  customer. 
Then  the  store  gains  a  reputation  for  having  poor 
delivery  service.  It  follows  that  there  will  be  diffi¬ 
culty  in  attaching  blame  for  mistakes  to  one  in¬ 
dividual.  In  the  few  cases  where  this  condition 
has  been  observed,  all  animosity  was  well  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  firm.  The  store  official  who 
was  responsible  for  the  delivery  department’s 
smooth  running  had  too  much  other  work  to  keep 
him  occupied. 

Again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  you  may  find 
very  good  delivery  departments  organized  on  the 
divided  authority  scheme. — in  which  case  you  will 
also  find  exceptional  men  in  charge. 

Ask  yourself  the  question ; — “Is  it  better  prac¬ 
tise  to  find  one  exceptional  man  or  two  exceptional 
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men.  to  operate  the  delivery  department”?  Is  it 
not  true  that  your  chance  for  producing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  right  executive  is  enhanced  if  you  are 
willing  to  pay  a  larger  salary. 

The  foregoing  observations,  based  on  impressions 
received  from  delivery  departments  and  examining 
data  pertaining  to  delivery  organizations,  lead  to  a 
fundamental  principle  of  organization.  Namely, 
a  competent  man  should  have  direct  supervision 
over  and  be  vitally  interested  in  both  the  external 
and  internal  delivery  sections.  Depending  on  con¬ 
ditions.  the  same  official  might  also  control  the 
warehouse  and  the  delivery  of  furniture,  rather 
than  to  separate  furniture  delivery  from  package 
and  bulk  delivery,  or  to  separate  furniture  delivery 
from  the  furniture  warehouse.  As  the  various  types 
of  merchandise  shipped  from  warehouses  grow, 
this  latter  statement  becomes  increasingly  true. 

As  organizations  become  larger,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  managers  and  assistant  general  superintend¬ 
ents  might  be  given  the  work  of  directing  delivery 
activities.  When  stores  become  very  large  and 
require  enormous  warehouses  and  fleets  of  motor 
trucks,  then  it  is  advisable  to  employ  a  transpor¬ 
tation  manager  having  full  jurisdiction  over  the 
internal  and  external  delivery,  and  possibly  the 
furniture  delivery  and  the  warehouse.  Give  such 
a  man  authority.  Hold  him  entirely  responsible  for 
the  performances  and  cost  of  operating  his  depart¬ 
ment.  If  he  doesn’t  produce,  get  a  man  of  the 
proper  calibre. 


Whatever  else  you  do,  don’t  consider  your  de¬ 
livery  department  a  nuisance,  a  necessary  evil, 
sometlijng  to  be  handled  differently  than  your 
merchandising  departments,  for  it  will  be  exactly 
what  you  consider  it.  Give  it  a  ranking  and  a 
standard  to  uphold.  Remember  that  your  drivers 
are  the  last  salesmen  to  come  in  contact  with  your 
customers.  Good  will  is  an  asset.  If  your  delivery 
can  add  to  your  Good  Will  Account  it  ceases  to 
be  purely  a  service  feature  and  becomes  a  profitable 
investment. 


Retail  Anniversaries  That  Interest 
All  Members  of  Association 

A  prominent  member  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  The  D.  H.  Holmes,  Co., 
Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  recently  celebrated  an 
anniversary  which  places  it  well  up  in  the  list  of 
old  retail  institutions  in  the  United  States.  That 
store  was  founded  in  1842  by  Daniel  H.  Holmes  and 
passed  its  83rd  birthday  this  year. 

A  representative  of  the  Association,  while  visit¬ 
ing  the  Holmes  store  a  short  time  ago,  learned  of 
the  long  and  honorable  history  of  that  institution 
from  a  very  interesting  booklet,  “Historic  Holmes”, 
which  was  being  distributed  to  the  store’s  custom¬ 
ers.  The  booklet  contains  a  wealth  of  information 
about  the  old  davs  of  New  Orleans  and  recites  the 


Yom  Are  (Cordially  Invited — 

—  to  visit  the  Display  of  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machines  when  you 
are  at  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Dayton,  June  i5th-i8th. 

Here  will  be  shown  the  latest  models 

m  of  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machines 

for  Retail  Dry  Goods  accounting.  Look 
for  the  Underwood  at  Booths  7-8. 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 

Underwood  Building  New  York  City 

UNDERWOOD 

-  Bookkeeping  Machine 
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growth  of  the  city  and  the  Holmes  store  during 
more  than  eight  decades. 

It  is  a  mark  of  real  accomplishment  that  a  retail 
institution  should  have  continued  serving  the  public 
honorably  and  successfully  for  so  many  years.  The 
present  great  store  not  only  would  dwarf  the  origi¬ 
nal  shop  if  they  could  be  seen  together,  but  the 
ingenious,  modern  facilities  which  it  employs  to 
give  smooth,  quick  service  to  its  clientele  would 
astonish  the  shopper  of  80  years  ago.  I'he  Holmes 


organization  has  the  good  wishes  of  all  retailers 
for  many  more  generations  of  growth  and  success. 

Another  interesting  anniversary  was  the  celebra¬ 
tion  last  month  by  Charles  C.  Belden,  of  The 
Thompson  Belden  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  of  his  “-ixty- 
second  birthday  in  business”.  .Mr.  Belden  is  .seven¬ 
ty-five  years  of  age,  is  as  active  as  his  youngest 
executive  in  his  store  duties  and  finds  time  as  well 
for  eighteen  holes  of  golf  every  Tuesday  during 
the  season. 


Reins  of  Control  Passing  to  Big  Executives 

{Continued  from  page  23) 


There  has  therefore  sprung  up  in  industry  the 
paid  executive,  the  skilled  administrator,  capable 
of  administering  on  behalf  of  the  stock-holders.  In 
the  city  of  Chicago,  several  of  the  largest  institu¬ 
tions  are  entirely  run  by  those  who  have  little  or 
no  ownership.  The  future  of  the  Store  Manager 
and  Controller,  together  with  their  confreres,  the 
Merchandise  Manager  and  the  Publicity  Director, 
lies  in  the  line  of  executive  administration. 

They  are  conversant  with  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  department  store.  They  have  risen  practic¬ 
ally  from  the  ranks  and  if  they  measure  up  to  the 
standard  set.  it  is  inevitable  that  they  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  logical  candidates  for  store  leader¬ 
ship.  The  prime  requisite,  however,  is  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  Store  Managers,  Controllers,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers  and  Publicity  Directors  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  they  must 
also  be  really  and  truly  merchants. 

The  head  of  our  house  has  invented  a  happy  term 
which  I  think  applies  most  truly  in  this  regard. 
He  says  that  they  must  have  the  national  outlook, 
meaning  that  just  as  in  politics,  the  real  states¬ 
man  is  not  sectional  in  his  views,  so  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  real  executive,  the  man  who  strives 
for  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  organiz¬ 
ation  must  have  the  entire  store  always  in  his 
mind.  If  he  is  a  controller,  he  must  be  concerned 
not  only  with  getting  out  his  figures,  but  also  in 
seeing  that  they  are  understood  and  properly  in¬ 
terpreted.  He  must  be  able  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Store  Manager,  the  Merchandise  Manager  and 
the  Publicity  Director.  His  reports  should  be,  not 
only  critical  and  analytical,  but  also  constructive. 
His  attitude  should  be  that  of  an  advisor  and  not 
that  of  a  critic.  He  must  not  take  a  joy  in  being 
a  messenger  of  bad  tidings.  A  controller  who  de¬ 
lights  only  in  showing  up  the  Management,  the 
^Ierchandiser  and  Publicity  Departments,  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  detriment  to  his  organization.  If  he  delights 
only  in  showing  up  the  short  comings  of  others 
without  also  showing  how  these  can  be  improved ; 
if  his  criticisms  are  only  destructive  and  not  con¬ 
structive.  he  will  inevitably  poison  his  organization 
with  his  own  venom. 

The  ideal  Controller  must  feel  just  as  sad  when 
the  store  makes  a  mistake  as  does  the  Store  Man¬ 
ager.  When  stocks  are  short  he  must  be  as  much 


aggrieved  as  the  Store  Manager  and  Merchandiser. 
When  expenses  are  too  high,  he  must  feet  that  it 
hurts  him  as  much  a§  it  does  the  Store  Manager. 
If  he  merely  points  to  high  expenses  with  glee, 
leaving  it  to  the  Store  Manager  to  extricate  him¬ 
self,  he  is  but  a  i)oor  example  of  the  old  style  book¬ 
keeper  who  kept  his  nose  buried  in  his  ledgers. 
The  real  controller  must  stand  on  the  firing  line 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  confreres  and  assist 
them  in  bearing  the  brunt  of  their  trouble. 

The  Store  Manager  who  lives  only  for  rules  and 
discipline  fails  to  realize  the  reason  for  his  exis¬ 
tence.  He  doesn’t  realize  that  the  Store  Manager 
exists  as  an  auxiliary  to  merchandise  and  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  a  mere  show  window  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  management.  The  real  Store  Manager  must 
be  a  merchant  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
must  be  bold  enough  and  willing  enough  to  cut  red 
tape  when  service  to  the  customer  demands  it,  and  be 
willing  to  go  to  any  extremes  to  assist  in  the  sale 
of  merchandise. 

The  Store  Manager  and  Controller  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  administrative  end  of  the  business,  should, 
while  they  must  safeguard  each  transaction,  be 
ever  ready  to  facilitate  it.  They  must  realize  as 
most  of  you  do.  that  we  are  all  of  us  merely  auxil¬ 
iaries  of  the  merchandise  functions.  They  must 
realize  that  all  of  the  Controllers  and  all  of  the 
•Store  Managers  do  not  actually  contribute  one  cent 
to  the  profit  of  the  organization,  and  then  they  will 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  True  enough,  we 
can  save  much  money,  but  our  task  here  is  only  a 
negative  one.  It  is  only  the  sale  of  merchandise 
which  produces  profit  and  it  is  our  mission,  yours 
and  mine,  to  see  that  those  profits  are  conserved. 

Oti  the  other  hand,  however,  neither  the  Control¬ 
ler  nor  the  .Store  Manager  can  afford  to  isolate 
himself  from  all  selling  ideas.  They  can,  and  in 
most  organizations  do.  co-operate  heartily  with 
the  Merchandisers  and  Sales  Promotion  Directors 
in  the  evolution  of  business  getting  ideas.  If  they 
are  of  the  proper  calibre,  they  can  not  but  help 
realize  from  time  to  time  where  important  events 
shouhl  be  inaugurated.  The  Controller,  from  his 
study  of  the  figures,  and  the  Store  Manager,  from 
his  intimate  view  of  the  day’s  procedure  can  both 
initiate  many  campaigns  which  will  profit  their 
Organization. 
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Typical  ot  a  healthy  American  industry  Yard-O-Meter  the  fabric  measuring  machine  has 
progressed  steadily  through  sheer  merit  of  the  product,  and  the  guaranteed  service  back  of  it. 

The  early  history  of  this  machine  is  interesting  because  the  company  had  a  real  idea,  but  a  very 
limited  capital  to  put  it  over  in  a  big  way  at  the  start.  Then  too  it  entered  a  competitive  field, 
and  at  a  time  when  other  concerns  were  making  exaggerated  statements  regarding  the  degree  ot 
accuracy  their  machines  were  supposed  to  insure. 

In  the  years  that  passed  since  the  first  cloth-measuring  machine  was  marketed,  many  similar 
products  have  put  in  an  appearance.  Some  of  the  concerns  soon  discontinued  business  or  it 
their  product  seemed  meritorious  it  was  bought  up  by  a  competitor.  In  the  early  days  Yard- 
O-Meter  felt  the  pressure  keenly  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  get  out,  sell  out,  or  resort 
to  the  practice  then  in  vogue  ot  buying  out  a  single  so  called  competitor. 

The  use  ot  every  cloth-measuring  machine  sold,  demonstrated  more  clearly  the  need  for  a 
machine  like  Yard-O-Meter  with  a  stop  lock,  which  did  not  necessitate  depending  on  the  opera¬ 
tor  being  100%  efficient,  in  order  to  complete  the  entire  sales  transactions  with  accuracy. 

Then  too,  another  important  requirement  to  insure  lasting  service  to  Yard-O-Meter  users 
was  the  elimination  of  the  old  idea  of  clock-like  mechanism.  Springs, and  gears  mean  lost 
motion  after  a  machine  is  in  use  for  a  time,  and  lost  motion  means  loss  of  a  merchant’s  profits. 

Gearless  mechanism  was  adopted  by  Yard-O-Meter — the  micrometer  principle  for  accuracy. 
It  required  two  years  to  make  dies,  tools  and  other  equipment  necessary  to  produce  a  machine 
which  is  practically  error  proof.  The  time  and  effort  were  well  spent  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  three  years,  and  are  giving  the 
same  accurate  service  as  in  the  beginning  without  the  need  for  any  repairs. 

We  have  hundreds  of  satisfied  users  whose  names  we  will  send  you  upon  request.  And  with¬ 
out  obligation  we  will  glady  arrange  to  have  one  of  our  representatives  give  you  a  demonstration 
and  tell  you  more  about  our  service  plan. 


IS  THE  ONLY  FABRIC  MEASURING 
MACHINE  WITH  THESE 
FEATURES 


Computes  in  Advance  — 
Thus  Puts  the  Piece 
Goods  Dept  on  the  Same 
Basis  as  the  Ready -to- 
Wear  by  Showing  the 
Total  Cost  of  Any 
Length  Cut  Without 
Measuring. 


Carries  the  Problem 
While  Measuring. 


General  Offices 
and  Factory 
5^t.  Lonis.  Mo. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


EXPENSE  OR  INVESTMENT 


Purchased  on  the  basis  of  mere 

beauty  or  on  the  basis  of  price  alone,  store 
equipment  will  often-times  prove  a  luxury  or 
even  an  expense,  incapable  of  earning  a 
legitimate  profit. 

When  purchased  on  the  basis  of 

utility  it  becomes  an  economy  and  when  utility 
is  combined  with  flexibility,  permanence  and 
attractiveness  it  becomes  a  real  investment. 


New  Way  standardized,  sedtional, 

interchangeable  store  equipment  represents  a 
real  and  tangible  asset  in  that  it  can  be  moved,  re> 
arranged  or  added  to  without  the  slightest  wodc 
of  reconstrucrtion. 

There  is  a  type  for  every  selling  re¬ 
quirement  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
utility,  attractiveness  and  service  desired— a  com¬ 
plete  range  from  the  finest  obtainable  to  the  lowest 
in  price  that’s  good. 


Description  and  prices  upon  request. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 

World’s  Largest  Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Shiality  Store  Equipment 

FACTORIES;  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  -  PORTLAND,  ORE.  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  (nxiES  CONSULT  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 


Say  you  saiv  it  in  THE  BULLET  IS 


